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We believe that high ~ "<3 
mileage tires require the use 
of high grade rubber, high 


om Branding the rubber 
«, before shipment. 


From actual 
Photograph 


grade fabric and high grade workmanship. We never 


expect to discover any substitute for Quality, in making tires. 


We begin down in Brazil, buying nothing, but the finest 
Para rubber for 


GOCDRICH TIRES 


After special treatment this becomes the toughest rubber 
known— the basis of the famous “Tough White Tread”, 


For the fabric we begin with the cotton itself:— discard- 
ing, at the outset over 99% of the staple grown in America. 


For the workmanship we begin with the man; he mast 
be skillful, well paid and well housed. He is assisted by 


every modern device and by every discovery of our exper- 
imental department. 


We admit that we are “cranks on quality”. We be- 
lieve the service you get from our products 1s ample 
justification. We believe “Quality” has made this 
the largest rubber manufactory in the world and 
has made Goodrich Tires 


The Standard Tires of America. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


Branches in all Largest in the World Wholesale Tire 
Principal Cities Depots Everywhere 
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Survey of the World 


The House of 
R ep resentatives 
adopted the joint 
resolution admitting Arizona and New 
Mexico to statehood May 23, by a vote of 
214 to 57. The resolution as passed pro- 
poses an amendment to the Arizona Con- 
stitution providing that the judiciary of 
the new State-shall not be subject to re- 
call by popular vote. This amendment 
is merely proposed for submission to the 
electors of Arizona for their ratification 
or rejection.at the first general election 
for State and county officers. If the 
electors accept the amendment, the much 
discussed judiciary recall provision will 
be stricken from the Constitution ; other- 
wise, Arizona will enter the Union with 
its recall provision, if the resolution is 
approved by the Senate and by the Presi- 
dent. The recall provision, which the 
Arizona Constitution applies to judge- 
ships, was debated last week by a score 
of members of the House. Most of 
those who attacked the provision voted 
in favor of the admission of the two 
Territories as States, in spite of the ob- 
noxious clause of the Arizona Constitu- 
tion—Mr. Littleton, of New York, for 
example. Samuel W. McCall, Republi- 
can, Massachusetts, said that he believed 
the popular recall of judges 

“would not merely in the long run result in 
the destruction of a republican form of gov- 
ernment, but would be entirely subversive of 
civil government. I do not care to vote to 
admit that Territory, simply saying that she 
shall pass upon the question whether she will 
have this obnoxious provision in her Consti- 
tution or not. I do not propose to agree that 
Congress shall put itself in a position of in- 
difference or in a doubtful or equivocal atti- 
tude and pass a solemn law saying that the 
people of Arizona should pass upon the prop- 
osition whether they will have the recall of 
judges in their Constitution or not and that 


whichever way they decide the State shall 
come into the Union.” 


vA 
The “Recall” of Judges 


Mr. McCall stated that he did not favor 
the general principle of recall even in the 
case -of political officers. One would 
think, he said, from the air of proud wis- 
dom with which the recall, referendum 
and initiative are advocated, that they 
were modern discoveries. Instead, 


“It is the old question..of direct against 
representative government which has been on 
trial from the earliest historical times. The 
framers of the Constitution were entirely fa- 
miliar with it. The system of direct govern- 
ment had been in force among the most in- 
telligent people of the world. We are apt to 
think that because we have made great in- 
ventions and discoveriés, therefore we have 
immunity to violate sound political principles. 

“How did this system of government work 
among the Greeks? They did not have these 
baffling questions that we have had thrust 
upon us in our complicated material civiliza- 
tion, and yet no man could be long promi- 
nent in public life before he would encounter 
antagonism, and unless he bowed to it he 
would be stricken down.” 


But the recall as applied to the judiciary 
Mr. McCall regarded as indefensible. 


“A man may no sooner be upon the bench in 
Arizona—I believe he may be there six months 
—when one-fourth of the voters may petition 
for his recall, and then he is given the ines- 
timable privilege of choosing between two al- 
ternatives—either to resign in five days or to 
make his defence in 200 words—and have the 
people pass upon his record. “What sort of 
a judge would you have under that system— 
a judge who would feel that after any de- 
cision, if he might offend powerful interests, 
if he might offend some great politician, if he 
might offend some great corporation vy eee 
ing thousands of men, or some great labor 
union which might hold the balance of power, 
he would be subject to recall? What sort of © 
justice would you have under such a system? 
Why, your judge, instead of going to the 
sources of the law and to the fountains of 
jurisprudence before deciding a case, would 
go out and look at the weather vane. He 
might be put on trial before the very mob 
from whose lawless vengeance he had just 
rescued a prisoner.” 
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The President’s battle 


Reciprocity and for reciprocity with 


the Tariff 


the wood pulp and paper amendment in- 
troduced by Senator Root. The adop- 
tion of this amendment would be the 
entering wedge for other changes in the 
bill, and changing it is equivalent to 
rejecting it. The opposition on this 
point between the Senator from New 
York and the President is open and 
somewhat surprising. The House 
Democrats plan to offer “popgun”’ tariff 
bills as long as Congress is in session. 
The farmers’ free list bill is likely to be 
followed by amendments of the tariff 
law revising wool and cotton schedules 
and agricultural products not affected by 
the Canadian trade agreement. 
& 





Not only does the 
demand for Wil- 
liam  Lorimer’s 
resignation as Senator from Illinois 
grow, but there is at Washington a pre- 
sentiment that he will try to forestall a 
second investigation of his election by 
just this step. Sentiment in the Senate 
for reopening the case is now practically 
unanimous. Senator Bailey, who has 
been a champion of the man from IIli- 
nois, now asks the question, Has the Sen- 
ate not been “grossly deceived”? Lori- 
mer’s chances of retaining the Senator- 
ship are reduced not only by the produc- 
tion of new evidence, but by material 
changes in the membership of the Sen- 
ate and by the changed attitude of other 
Democrats than Mr. Bailey. Mr. La 
Follette (Wisconsin), insurgent Repub- 
lican, bitterly attacked Edward Hines, of 
the so called lumber trust, in the third 
installment of his speech in support of 
his resolution for referring a second in- 
vestigation of Lorimer’s election to a 
committee of five, last week. He quali- 
fied the lumber lobbyist as “impudent and 
brazen.” He also attacked Judge Petit 
of Chicago, who sat in the Circuit Court 
of the State of Illinois, and granted the 
writ of habeas corpus which prevented 
the investigating committee of the TIIli- 
nois State Senate from obtaining the 
books and papers of Edward Tilden, al- 
leged treasurer of the Lorimer fund. 
‘This Illinois investigation was stopped,” 


Will Lorimer. Resign? 





Canada is not yet won. 
The danger imminent just now lurks in 
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said Senator La Follette, “by invoking the 
writ of habeas corpus. The application for 
that writ was made to a Lorimer judge. I 
make that statement and nobody will deny it. 
This judge was a creature of Lorimer.” 


Se ] 


More About ~#¢ Supreme Court of 
“Grafters” Pennsylvania affirms ‘the 
decision of the lower court 
in the matter of the appeal of Joseph M. 
Huston, of Philadelphia, who was sen- 
tenced to serve not less than six months 
nor more than two years’ imprisonment, 
and to pay a $500 fine, for conspiring 
with State officers to defraud the State 
in the erection and furnishing of the 
capitol, of which he was the architect. 
His counsel may, however, continue the 
fight, petitioning the Supreme Court for 
a reargument of the case——The presi- 
dent has denied the applications for par- 
don of Charles W. Morse, banker of 
New York City, who is serving a fifteen 
year sentence in the Federal penitentiary 
at Atlanta, Ga., and John R. Walsh, the 
Chicago financier who is serving a five 
year sentence at Leavenworth, Kansas. 
In making his decision the President has 
resisted powerful social, financial and 
political influences, and the exprest will 
of about 10,000 persons, who signed a 
petition in favor of Morse’s pardon. In 
Walsh’s case the President said, in part: 
“The application for pardon must be de- 
nied. In the first place the record shows 
moral turpitude of that insidious and danger- 
ous kind to punish which the national: banking 
laws were especially enacted. Those laws 
were intended to secure on the part of 
national banking officers the faithful and hon- 
est administration of their trust in the use 
and handling of the funds of the bank, in- 
cluding its capital, surplus and deposits for 
the benefit of the shareholders and depositors. 
A bank officer who uses such funds to pro- 
mote enterprises in which he has a private in- 
terest and without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the shareholders for whom he is a 
trustee involves the whole capital of the bank 
in unauthorized speculation from which he is 
to derive profit if successful is guilty of a 
fraudulent breach of trust, is guilty of moral 
turpitude and .must be punished under the 
national banking act.” 
& 


On Tuesday of last 
New York City week was announced 
the resignation of 
James C. Cropsey, police commissioner, 
and the appointment of Rhinelander 
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Waldo as his successor. In appointing 
Waldo the Mayor told him that he want- 
ed him to do the same good work he 
had done as head of the New York 
Fire Department, especially in banish- 
ing favoritism and political influence 
over appointments and promotions. Com- 
missioner Waldo will be one of the 
youngest police commissioners to have 
held office. The downfall of his prede- 
cessor, who served less than eight 
months, was apparently due in great 
measure to a letter written by James 
Creelman, a journalist recently appointed 
head of the municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission, charging him with violating the 
civil service law in the management of 
the department, and with disobeying the 
Mayor’s explicit orders relative to ap- 
pointing patrolmen and to the making of 
promotions. Commissioner Cropsey had 
trouble at an earlier date with William J. 
Flynn, deputy commissioner, who re- 
signed from the department in disgust 
because of untoward conditions. 
Henry J. Duveen, head of Duveen Broth- 
ers, art dealers, of London, Paris and 
New York, and Benjamin Duveen, a 
partner, pleaded guilty last week to in- 
dictments charging them with underval- 
uation frauds in connection with the im- 
portation of art objects. Two of the 
Duveens pleaded guilty last March and 
were set free after paying $10,000 each, 
but a jail sentence was looked for in the 
present instance. In the case of Henry 
J. Duveen, however, a fine of $15,000 
was all that Judge Martin, of the United 
States Circuit Court, imposed, this being 
the maximum amount chargeable. 
& 
' President Diaz and 
™ gga Vice-President Corral 
ly sane resigned on the 25th, 
and their resignations were accepted by 
Mexico’s Chamber of Deputies. Sefior 
de la Barra was then elected Provisional 
President. On the following day he took 
the oath of office. Early in the morning 
on the same day, Diaz secretly left the 
capital and was carried by special train 
to Vera Cruz. It was his intention to 
sail from that port on the 31st for Spain. 
——Peace in northern Mexico followed 
the signing, on the 21st, of the peace 
agreement. Two days later it became 
knowyg that Corral, as well as Diaz, was 
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about to resign. As the Socialist follow- 
ers of Flores Magon, in the extreme 
northwest, declined to acknowledge the 
authority of Madero, he prepared to send 
against them a force of 2,000 men, com- 
manded by General Viljoen, a veteran 
of the Boer War. On the 23d the new 
Cabinet was officially announced. It will 
be controlled by Madero’s relatives and 
intimate friends. Ernesto Madero, his 
uncle, a wealthy banker, is to be Minis- 
ter of Finance; Rafael Hernandez, his 
cousin, Minister of Justice; Dr. Francis- 
co Gomez, Minister of Education; Emi- 
lio Gomez (the doctor’s brother), Min- 
ister of. the Interior, and Gen. Eugenio 
Rascon, for many years military com- 
mander of the Federal district, Minister 
of War. An Under-Secretary, Barto- 
leme Rosas, friendly to Madero, and 
named by him and De la Barra, is Minis- 
ter of Foreign Relations. Ernesto Ma- 
dero, only thirty-five years old, is the 
richest member of the Madero family, 
whose wealth is said to exceed $50,000,- 
000. In the South, General Figueroa 
announced his acceptance of the peace 
agreement, and Madero was assured that 
all the rebel leaders in the South (Col- 
onel Zapata excepted) were loyal to him. 
Zapata, with 2,000 men, revolted against 
Figueroa and attempted to take posses- 
sion of Cuernavaca, which had been oc- 
cupied by a part of Figueroa’s army 
under General Asunzolo. Because 
Diaz did not resign on the 24th there 
were riotous mobs in the streets of the 
capital that evening, menacing the Palace 
and the President’s house. They set fire 
to the building of El Imparcial, a news- 
paper owned by the Diaz Government. 
Troops and the police fired upon them, 
killing at least ten persons. On the fol- 
lowing day, after the resignations had 
been announced, the streets were full of 
rejoicing people. There was some dis- 
order, and two’ men were killed, but riots 
were prevented by the earnest admonition 
of Alfredo Dominguez, the personal rep- 
resentative of Madero, who really com- 
manded the Federal garrison and was au- 
thorized to use Figueroa’s rebel troops, 
if they should be needed, to preserve 
order. President Diaz’s letter of res- 
ignation was introduced by Deputy Aspe, 
whose eloquent address closed with the 
words: “President Porfirio Diaz is dead! 
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Long live Citizen Porfirio Diaz!” 
letter was as follows: 


The 


“The Mexican people, who generously have 
covered me with honors, who proclaimed me 
as their leader during the international war, 
who patriotically assisted me in all works un- 
dertaken to develop industry and the com- 
merce of the Republic, establish its credit, gain 
for it the respect of the world and obtain 
for it an honorable position in the concert of 
nations; that same people has revolted in 
armed military bands, stating that my pres- 
ence in the exercise of the supreme executive 
power is the cause of this insurrection. 

“T do not know of any fact imputable to me 
which could have caused this social phenome- 
non, but permitting, tho not admitting, that 
I may be unwittingly culpable, such a possi- 
bility makes me the least able to reason out 
and decide my own culpability. Therefore, 
respecting, as I have always respected, the 
will of the people, and in accordance with 
article 82 of the Federal Constitution, I come 
before the supreme representatives of the na- 
tion in order to resign, unreservedly, the office 
of Constitutional President of the. republic, 
with which the national vote honored me, 
which I do with all the more reason since, in 
order to contintie in office, it would be neces- 
sary:to shed Mexican blood, endangering the 
credit of.the country, dissipating its wealth, 
exhausting its resources, and exposing its pol- 
icy to international complications. 

“T hope, gentlemen, that when the passions 
which are adherent in all revolutions have 
been calmed,.a more conscientious: and just 
study will bring out in the national mind a 
correct acknowledgment, which will allow me 
to die carrying engraved in my soul a just 
impression of the estimation of my life, which 
thruout I have devoted and will devote to my 
countrymen.” 


On the following day Madero resigned 
the office of Provisional President and 
issued an address of nearly 2,000 words. 
The triumph of the revolutionists, he 
said, was complete, and there would be 
justice equally for the rich and for the 
poor. He asked all to assist him and De 
la Barra, to whom office had been given 
“solely with the idea that he might serve 
his country as an intermediary between 
the despotic government of General Diaz 
and the eminently popular government 
which will result from the coming gen- 
eral elections.” He was able to say that 
De la Barra was now “one of us.” Those 
who had been victims of tyranny, he con- 
tinued, had now no cause to fear “some 
trick from their old oppressors.” De la 
Barra had never “served as an instru- 
ment to burlesque the popular vote.” 
There would be a guaranty of liberty in 
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the substitution of worthy Governors for 
those now holding office. In private life 
he would still be regarded as chief of 
the revolutionary party, and he asked all 
to aid him in restoring order: 

“Mexicans, when I invited you to take up 
arms I said that you would be invincible in 
war and magnanimous in victory. You have 
fulfilled faithfully my prognostication, earning 
the admiration of the whole world. Now it 
is recommended that, just as you have known 
how to grasp your arms in the defense of 
your rights, you should continue in the ca- 
pacity of the national guards, placing your- 
selves in the lofty position which guards order 
and constitutes guaranty for society and for 
the new regime of things. You who retire to 
private life are armed with the new weapon 
which you have conquered—the vote. Use 
liberally that powerful weapon, and very soon 
you will see that it is proportionately a more 
important and durable victory than that which 
your rifle has given you.” 


It is expected that the general election 
will take place on October 8. Madero 
will be a candidate for the Presidency. 
Reports from the capital say that the 
clerical, or Catholic, party, which Diaz 
opposed, is organizing for the campaign 
and probably will not support Madero. 
President Diaz, members of his fam- 
ily and several friends left his home at 2 
a. m. on the 26th, reached the railway 
station by way of unfrequented streets, 
and were carried to Vera Cruz on the 
narrow gauge road. The President’s 
train of three cars was preceded by a 
pilot train and followed by a guard train, 
each heavily armed. The pilot train was 
stopped and attacked by 200 rebels or 
bandits. While the fight was going on 
the President’s train arrived. Diaz 
leaped out and, with a pistol in each hand, 
led the .soldiers, who drove the bandits 
away after killing twenty of them. It is 
expected that he will pass the remainder 
of his life in Madrid. 
Js 

Coahuila’s Legislature at 
first refused to elect a 
Maderist Governor, Ma- 
dero thereupon ordered an attack upon 
the State’s capital. Then the Legislature 
yielded and gave the office to Venustiano 
Carranza, whom Madero had named. 
There was no difficulty about the change 
of Governors in Chihuahua, Sonora and 
Sinaloa. In Zacatecas and Guadalajara 
the Governors resigned only after riots 





Other Events 
in Mexico 
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in which a dozen men were shot down. ended with the surrender of 
lhe killing of fifteen preceded the resig- was one of the bloodiest in the war. The 


Torreon 


nation of the Governor of San Luis Chinese colony was exterminated; 238 
Potosi——The three days battle which Chinese and 7 Japanese were killed 
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either by the incoming rebels or by a 
local mob which looted the city after the 
Federal troops had fled and before the 
rebels took possession. Red Lopez, 
formerly rebel commander at Agua 
Prieta, was courtmartialed last week by 
Maderist officers for desertion, and sent 
to the penitentiary for eight years. 
At Altar, in Northwestern Sonora, at 
the end of last week, seven Socialist offi- 
cers, followers of Flores Magon, the Los 
Angeles agitator, were tried by a Ma- 
derist military court for looting a village. 
They were found guilty, sentenced to 
death and shot. When Sefior Liman- 
tour, Minister of Finance, gave up his 
office, he exhibited to his successor a 
little more than $60,000,000 lying in the 
Treasury vaults. For this he took a 
receipt. Daniel de Villiers was ar- 
rested at El Paso, and W. G. Dunn at 
Monterey, on the 28th, for conspiracy to 
take the life of Madero and for attempt- 
ing to purchase the aid of General Oroz- 














co and General Viljoen by a bribe of. 


$85,000. Viljoen had reported their first 
conversation with him to Madero, at 
whose suggestion he led them on until 
they paid a part of the offered money. 


- 

Representatives of Hayti 
and of Santo Domingo 
began, last week, a series 
of conferences in Washington, their pur- 
pose being to agree upon a protocol for 
the arbitration of the boundary dispute 
which nearly caused war between the 
two republics a few months ago. 
Sefior Borda, Colombia’s Minister at 
Washington, presented his letter of re- 
call last week. In a published interview 
he said that all in this country had been 
very kind to him. He then exprest re- 
gret that he had failed to effect a settle- 
ment of the controversy about Panama. 
There was nothing left, he added, but 
arbitration, the need of which had been 
emphasized by Mr. Roosevelt’s “astound- 
ing confession” that he “took” the isth- 
mus province, and also by the avowed 
willingness of the United States to use 
arbitration for a settlement of all dis- 
putes with foreign Powers. Manuel 
Bonilla, leader of the recent revolution 
in Honduras, arrived at the capital of 
that country on the 25th, and was wel- 
comed with enthusiasm, 


Central and 
South America 
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Sein lemnee a flight from Paris to 
phar adrid was successfully 
accomplished by Pierre 

Vedrine, a French aviator, thirty years 
old, who won his license as an air pilot 
last December. He will receive the 
$20,000 offered by the Petit Parisien and 
the $10,000 offered by the Spanish aero 
clubs. Altho he started on the 21st and 
arrived on the 26th, the total time spent 
in the air was 12 hours and 18 minutes. 
The time of the Paris-Madrid express is 
26 hours. As the shortest distance is 
721 miles, his average speed was over 
60 miles an hour. Emile Train, whose 
monoplane killed Minister of War Ber- 
teaux and injured Premier Monis on the 
aviation field at the start, retired from 
the race. Frey only got as far as 
Etampes, but Garros and Gibert as well 
as Vedrine made the first stage of the 
race thru France to Angouléme, and the 
second across the border to San Sebas- 
tian. The third stage, however, was the 
most difficult, 267 miles over a wild and 
mountainous region. Garros was stopped 
by a failure of his motor at Tolosa, 15 
miles south of San Sebastian, and Gibert 
met with a similar delay at Vittoria, 59 
miles from San Sebastian. A severe 
storm prevented their completing the 
course. Vedrine was obliged to make a 
long halt at Burgos, but starting from 
there, made Madrid in a single flight, 
crossing the Sierra de Guadarrama at an 
altitude of over 6,000 feet. Both Gibert 
and Vedrine were attacked by eagles. 
On his arrival in Madrid Vedrine deliv- 
ered the letters given to him in Paris, 
bought a suit of clothes, was presented 
to the King and Queen at the aero- 
drome, gave an exhibition flight for the 
benefit of the people who had waited for 
him in vain all the previous day, and 
then took the train back to Paris, where 
he arrived in time to enter the race to 
Rome and Turin. This covers a dis- 
tance of 1,300 miles; the first stage be- 
ing from Paris to Nice via Dijon, Lyon 
and Avignon; the second Nice to Rome 
via Genoa and Pisa, and the third Rome 
to Turin via Florence and Bologna. 
Prizes amounting to $100,000 are offered 
and. the contestants have until June 15 
to complete the course. Twelve contest- 
ants made the start between 6 and 7 on 
the morning of the 28th, among them 
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Garros and Frey, and nine others, in- 
cluding Vedrine, were scheduled to start 
on the following morning. Henry Wey- 
mann, the only American, was forced to 
land near Troyes. Germany, not to 
be excluded from the sport, has arranged 
a course of 1,164 miles, beginning and 
ending at Berlin, and twenty-five avia- 
tors have entered for it. 
& 

The German 
Insurance Legislation Reichstag has un- 

dertaken the diffi- 
cult task of the revision and extension 
of the system of State insurance. The 
committee in charge of the subject has 
been at work for over a year and has 
prepared a report of over 2,000 printed 
pages. The bill prepared by the com- 
mittee is exceedingly long and complex, 
comprising 2,000 paragraphs with de- 
pendent sections and sub-sections. At 
present the working class is insured, but 
it is proposed to extend the insurance 
to all wage-earners receiving less than 
$1,250 a year. It applies to women as 
well as to men, and will include clerks 
and other commercial employees, ship 
officers and musicians. The employee 
begins to pay his dues at the age of six- 
teen and at sixty-five is eligible to an old 
age pension. Disability insurance comes 
into effect for men after the payment of 
premiums for ten years, and for women 
after five. There are vine categories, 
ranging from Class A, those whose in- 
come is less than $137, to Class J, for in- 
comes ranging between $1,000 and 
$1,250. The bill as reported provided 
for an equal division of contributions be- 
tween employers and employed, but it 
was amended in the Reichstag to make it 
the same as before, that is, the employed 
paying two-thirds and employers one- 
third. Complaints have been made by 
the Socialists of favoritism in the admin- 
istration of the sick funds on account of 
religious or political proclivities, and the 
new law provides for the warning or dis- 
missal of officials who abuse their power 
in this way. The Socialist amendments 
to the bill were, however, all rejected 
thru a combination of the Nationa] Lib- 
erals with the parties of the Right—— 
In France the preliminary reports of the 
operation of the workingmen’s pension 
law which came into operation in July 
are unfavorable. Only a small propor- 


tion of those eligible have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunities. At Orleans 
out of a total number of 20,000 who are 
qualified only thirty-seven persons have 
made application for insurance. At Di- 
jon only 6,000 out of 20,000 have regis- 
tered. The Socialists are opposed to the 
law on the ground that no contribution 
at all ought to be required from the 
workingmen, and in municipalities where 
they are in power the officials have re- 
fused to promote the establishment of the 
system. Another objection to the law is 
the requirement of revistration. Each 
person insured must keep his numbered 
card and present it for the affixing of 
stamps whenever he is paid. This is re- 
sented as an attempt to bring the work- 
ingmen under the stricter control of the 
police and of the employers. In Eng- 
land Lloyd-George’s insurance plan 1s 
also meeting with some opposition from 
the classes it is intended to benefit as they 
object to the compulsory deductions from 
the wages paid them. The physicians ob- 
ject to it because it tends to make them 
State servants at low salaries. 
st 


The first election under 
the new regime was 
held on Sunday, May 
28. The election was perfectly orderly 
and the long-rumored rising of the Mon- 
archists did not take place. The Mon- 
archists in fact did not venture to nom- 
inate any candidates and with the excep- 
tion of a few Socialists and independent 
Republicans, the 231 Deputies elected are 
supporters of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. The result shows no indication of 
a reaction against the Republic or of 
popular dissatisfaction with the separa- 
tion of Church and State, such as has 
been repeatedly reported of late. It has 
always been customary in Portugal 
for the party in power to arrange mat- 
ters in advance so as to secure a ma- 
jority in its favor and doubtless the same 
political tactics have been used in this 
case. The Provisional Government at 
any rate took every precaution to prevent 
an outbreak. Many Monarchists sus- 
pected of conspiring against the Repub- 
lic were put under arrest and more have 
emigrated. Soldiers were kept under 
arms in all parts of the country and the 
Carbonari formed an efficient volunteer 
vigilance committee. Troops were land- 
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ed at Oporto from the cruiser “Adam- 
aster” for the purpose of checking a 
threatened invasion of the country from 
Monarchist refugees assembled in Tuy, 
Spain, but if such a force exists it did 
not make its appearance. Now that the 
Government is supported by a popular 
vote its recognition by foreign Powers 
will be inevitable and the prospects of an 
overthrow of the Republic are dimin- 
ished. In spite of the recent increase in 
the rumors of a counter revolution, the 
public credit of Portugal has steadily ad- 
vanced owing to the financial reforms. 
The revenues have increased $200,000 in 
the last six months in spite of great re- 
missions of taxation. At Lisbon a 
woman, Dr. Beatrix Angelo, enrolled in 
the list of voters by mistake, was per- 
mitted to deposit her ballot. She was 
conducted to the polls by a crowd of 
women and received with a congratula- 
tory speech by the presiding officer. The 
Portuguese Government favors equal 
suffrage. The Constituent Assembly 
now elected will take up first the draft- 
ing of a constitution, second the passage 
of organic laws, including the electoral 


law in accordance with it, third, the ap- 
proval of the acts of the Provisional Gov- 


ernment, and fourth, the budget. The 
separation law will be introduced as a 
separate bill. If the plans of the Provi- 
sional Government are carried out there 
will be but one chamber. In case of a 
deadlock or serious conflict in this body, 
the Deputies of the preceding Parlia- 
ment will be called in to vote. This is a 
novel feature in parliamentary institu- 
tions. Members of Parliament are elect- 
ed for four years. The President of the 
‘Republic is to be elected by Parliament 
for five years and he is not eligible for 
a re-election for the succeeding term. He 
will name Ministers in accordance with 
the majority in Parliament. The Depart- 
ments of War, Finance, Public Works, 
Marine, Education and Colonies are to 
be regarded as non-political, and these 
Ministers appointed for terms of five 
years will not be subject.to removal by 
Parliament. Senhor Braga, now Presi- 
dent, believes that a Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and a diplomatic body are un- 
necessary in our present state of civil- 
ization and he will try to get along with- 
out them. The Minister of the Interior 
will act as Premier and as Vice-Presi- 
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dent. On May 29 the Pope issued an 
encyclical protesting against “the perse- 
cution of the Church by the Portuguese 
Government” and against “the unjust 
and oppressive law of separation.” The 
bishops of Portugal just before the’ elec- 
tion issued a proclamation denouncing 
the Provisional Government and declar- 
ing that under the proposed law the 
Church was not separated from the State 
but annexed to it and deprived of both 
its property and its authority. 


& 


The Occupation The French relief ex- 
of Fez pedition under Colonel 
Brulard reached Fez 
on Sunday, May 21. The column was 
subjected to desultory attacks by the 
natives on the way, but met with no seri- 
ous opposition. The foreign residents in 
Fez were found to be safe. The inva- 
sion of the capital, however, has aroused 
great indignation among the Moors. 
Mulai Hafid can only hold his throne by 
the constant support of the French. It 
is impossible for them, therefore, to com- 
ply with the German desire to retire 
from the interior of the country. The 
present plan is to garrison Fez with as 
small a force as possible and then to 
keep open two routes, one to the west- 
ward, connecting with Rabat, the route 
now followed by the relief column; the 
other to the eastward by Taza to the 
Muluya River, where now a large force 
of French troops, under General Toutée, 
is held in leash. Fortified positions may 
be established along both routes and con- 
nected by wireless telegraphy. The 
French Cabinet is in wireless communi- 
cation with its forces in Morocco, using 
the Eiffel Tower at Paris as a sending 
antenna. Mulai Zin, who holds Mequi- 
nez and aspires to be Sultan, is reported 
to have protected the American mission- 
aries when that city was captured by the 
Berbers and to be maintaining order 
ever since. Premier Monis offended the 
Socialists by appointing as Minister of 
War a soldier instead of a civilian, Gen- 
eral Goiran, who takes the place of the 
late M. Berteaux, is an experienced 
artilleryman and an excellent horseman. 
What effect the change in the adminis- 
tration of the War Department will have 
upon the Moroccan situation remains to 
be seen. 
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Photograph by Mrs. Martin Egan, Manila, P. I, 


A Filipino Fisherman—First 
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These gongs have for handles the jawbones of the warriors’ enemies. 
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At Work on the Benguet Road. 


Yj/ Ke Connecting Manila and Baguio, the Simla 
= << of the Philippines. 
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Mayon Volcano, Albay Province, 


This, the most active volcano of the Philippines, has a perfect cone, 
almost 8,900 feet in altitude. 











Geologists from the Bureau of Science 


At the top of Mount Ato, Mindanao, P. I. 
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Summit of Polis Mountain. 
Moro Houses Built Over the Water, Philippine Islands, 
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Native Sailboat Towing a Barge— 


Of which we see only a small corner. (Balanga, Bataan, P.I.) The Philip- 
pine pictures we reproduce thru the courtesy of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, Washington. 
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Natives, Hut, and Buffalo Cart, 


Islands. 
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Ladrone 





Near Agana, Guam, 
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H. J. Moors, Apia, Samoa. 


Native Houses, Tutuila—Second Prize. 























Henry S. Crampton, New York City. 


U. S. S. Annapolis vs. Native Army. 


That is, the native soldiers of Tutuila.. The Samoans won, 16—9. 











































Photograph by W. J. James, Honolulu, H. I. 


The Pali, Hawaii. 
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Photograph by Esther 








Warren, San Francisco, Cal. 







Honolulu Harbor. 
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San Geronimo, Porto Rico, from the Military Road. 
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Photographs by Burt O. Clark, San Juan. P. R. 


Fort San Geronimo, San Juan, Porto Rico. 
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Monkeys or Men? 









































Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. 
Cocoanut gatherers near Aguadilla, Porto Rico. 
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Gigantic Concrete Construction at Panama. 


Above are the locks at Miraflores, and below, those at .Gatun. This is the largest piece of 
concrete construction in the world. Photographs from the Isthmian Canal Commission. 

















Mountains of Concrete. 


Work at Pedro Miguel, where formerly stretched an unconquered jungle. 
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Old Porto Bello, Panama. 


It was made a treasure port for the Spanish galleons in 1584, but was 
sacked by the English pirate, Sir Henry Morgan, in 1668. 











The Modern Porto Bello. 


It has railroads and steamboats, and supplies the stone for the 
concrete locks at Gatun. 
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Copyright Underwood & Underwood. 


Miles Glacier, Copper River, Alaska. 


The river empties into the Pacific Ocean west of Controller Bay. 
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Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. 
Canyon of the Copper River, Alaska. 
The “Copper River Route” is one of the railway lines projected to reach 
farthest Alaska. 
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The Grave of an Alaskan Chief. 


Near the Stickeen River, Alaska. 
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[The response to our call for letters d:scriptive of vacations noteworthy for delig t- 
fulness, eventfulness, or “difference” has been generous and hearty. We scarcely real- 
ized that we had a roll of readers so various, so widely scattered, and so almost unex- 


, ceptionally interesting in their accounts of themselves It is impossible to find space for 
nearly all the vacation stories which have pleased us in the reading, yet we offer a good 
; many pages of them, and yictures of our readers’ own making. This year prizes are 


awarded to what we believe the best and the second best of these contributions. Without 
claiming to be infallible, we think that there is little doubt that the first prize belongs to 
Rev. Charles E. Hesselgrave, of Chatham, N. J., and the second prize to Mr. Marcus M. 














Marks, of New York. We are grateful to our other contributors—both to those who are 
represented here and to those whose offerings, had we printed them all, would have 
filled all this issue and several more of equal size.—Epiror.] 


Vacation Days on Battle fields. 





Were ITH a joy not unlike that 

. which animated many a 
hopeful youth in ’61, we set 
forth, my friend and I, to 
spend a short vacation wan- 
dering over the. battlefields 
of the Civil War. Strange 
perversity of mind, you will 
say, to turn toward war in 
these days when the very air vibrates with the 
notes of universal peace. But to one born 
since the surrender at Appomattox, tho he 
be a hater of war, a visit to these fields is 
not without value beyond the mere change 
of scene. It may be rich in suggestiveness 
and enlargement of vision. To allay all ap- 
prehensions, let me say at once that it tends 
to make war appear twofold more the child 
of hell than it seemed before. 


The buds were just unfolding into leaf and 
blossom when we reached “the high water 
mark” of the Confederacy on Cemetery Ridge, 
and summer seemed near at hand when two 
weeks later we rested in the picturesque Cap- 
itol square of Richmond. As we sailed merri- 
ly down the James past scenes of Colonial in- 
terest we felt a strange but grateful transition 
as from a gloomy nightmare of battles into 
the warm sunlight of legend and story. Yet 
hixt in memory were certain new and vivid 
impressions that seemed worthy fruitage of 
our springtime holiday. On our first day of 
sightseeing we found ourselves standing be- 
side the statue of General Warren on Little 
Xound Top, viewing the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg as it stretched away to the west and 
north like a great park, adorned with regi- 
mental monuments and memorial shafts. It 

as from this vantage point and from one of 
the steel observation towers that we received 
ur first impression of the immense scale on 


which the military operations of the great war 
were carried out. Unaccustomed to such 
scenes, this sense of bigness was continually 
with us, whether we drove for hours along 
the avenues which now mark the old battle 
lines of Gettysburg and Antietam, or traced 
for miles with toilsome step thru field and for- 
est the still unlevelled earthworks of Spottsyl- 
vania and Cold Harbor, mute but impressive 
witnesses of the extended battle front which 
Lee threw forward to receive the shocks of his 
determined antagonist. Tho half a century 
has passed since our fathers went forth to 
war, the reality of it all strikes one with over- 
whelming force when he looks across the fields 
once almost literally covered by the fallen he- 
roes from Pickett’s fruitless but ever mem- 
orable charge, or walks along the well-pre- 
served intrenchments of Marye’s Heights, be- 
fore which the Union soldiers were rushed 
up to be slaughtered for naught. The ragged 
edge and penlike interior of the “Crater” at 
Petersburg suggest, as nothing short of their 
reality can, the awful harvest of blood and 
death which followed the sowing of civil strife. 
Along the winding roads of the Wilderness 
we were obliged again and again to leave the 
carriage that our horses might the more easily 
drag it out of the mud into which it had 
sunk up to the axles. Then we realized as 
we could not have done before the almost 
superhuman effort necessary to take an army 
with its wagon trains and artillery thru this 
region, fighting with desperate determination 
at almost every step. It needed but little 
imagination to see the weltering mass of ani- 
mals and men toiling along here under the 
burning Southern sun, churning these narrow 
roadways into long strips of morass, the smoke 
of battle and burning timber rising on the 
right, the exhausted and wounded crawling 
away to the left for shelter and help. Small 
wonder that much wreckage was left by the 
way! Yet as we passed from field to field 
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one could not help noticing how kindly nature 
seeks to cover and obliterate the traces of 
man’s destroying wrath. The woods were 
everywhere sprinkled with a white shower of 
dogwood, the azaleas were in full bloom, and 
the violets and spring-beauties vied with the 
songs of the birds to make us forget the past 
and enjoy the present. Now and then we 
found the ominous earthworks under the shade 
of trees rooted in their banks. A little search 
showed that when the soldiers came they 
threw up these works in fields of corn, the 
rows of which are still discernible. When 
the scourge of war left all in desolation, na- 
ture sowed the bloody, deserted fields with 
pine and oak and chestnut which now strug- 
gle with leaf and spine to hide from view the 
implements and evidences of former destruc- 
tion. We, too, felt the soothing hand of time 
—or was it the spirit of a new age? The old 
rancor of youth, imbibed from the stories of 
those who had suffered, was fast losing its 
grip. We looked with equal regret and rev- 
erence upon the monuments marking the spots 
where Jackson and Reynolds fell. They were 
both our heroes. Nothing more nearly ex- 
prest our feelings than the noble monument 
to the 23d New Jersey Volunteers on the bat- 
tlefield of Salem Church. On the western 
face is a tablet com- 
memorating “our 
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and bayonets beyond the Emmetsburg road! 
Grant himself is said to have regretted the 
terrible assault of Cold Harbor, and of what 
avail was the massacre of Magruder’s men at 
Malvern Hill? . As useless as the sacrifice of 
the brave four thousand at the “Crater” was 
the slaughter of Gordon’s veterans at Fort 
Steadman. Almost every battlefield tells a 
like tale, until one is ready to believe that 
more lives were uselessly sacrificed than were 
devoted to the cause they sought to, serve. 
But that is war, and indicates the price we 
pay for turning away from the orderly courts 
of justice to settle our disputes by an appeal 
to barbaric force. A suspicion steals across 
the mind that a// the sacrifice of human life 
in war is useless, and with it comes the hope 
that some day “the better angels of our na- 
ture” will modify the motto at the gate of 
our national cemetery: Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori, and write over the door of 
every schoolhouse. Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria VIVERE. 

Cuatuam. N. J. CHARLES E. HESSELGRAVE. 

& 
Cut a Coupon. 

Vacations are the coupons on the bonds of 

industry. They mature semi-annually. After 


maturity, | whenever 
they are cut, they be- 





heroic comrades, who 
gave their lives for 
their country’s unity,” 
and on the eastern 
side is another in- 
scribed “to the brave 
Alabama boys, our 
opponents on _ this 
field of battle, whose 
memory we honor.” 
One at last in 
memory as well as in 
hope ! 

But perhaps the 
most prominent im- 
pression that one of 
this generation re- 
ceives in traversing 
the battlefields from 
Gettysburg to Rich- 
mond is the useless 
sacrifice of human 
life, and this because 
it is so oft repeated. 
Now it is Burnside 
sending his men thru 
Fredericksburg to fall 
in rows before the 
hights beyond; now 
it is Lee ordering the 
flower of the Army 
of Northern Virginia 
to almost certain 
death on that fatal 
third of July. Well 
might Longstreet 
weep as he saw his 
brave boys leave the 
cover of Seminary 
Ridge and dash to- 
ward the batteries 








Photograph by O. W. Smith, Suring, Wis. 
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gin to earn interest 
If they are not cut, 
these coupons have 
no future value for 
the owner, nor for 
his heirs. Herein 
lies the difference 
between these and 
the coupons of other 
good bonds; the lat- 
ter, if not cut by the 
owner, may, at least, 
be of value to his 
successors. , 

Vacations, it has 
been somewhat face- 
tiously said, should 
be taken on two oc- 
casions: when you 
need them and when 
you do not. need 
them. Seriously 
spoken, this is sound 
advice. When the 
system is run down, 
a rest and a change 
of surroundings are 
far better than the 
use of medicine; for 
vacations benefit mind 
as well as body and, 
after enjoying them, 
men return to their 
regular duties with 
new mental as well 
as physical vigor. 
How much wiser, 
however, is the man 
who takes his vaca- 
tion .before the time 
comes when he may 
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Photograph by O W. Smith, Suring, Wis. 
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absolutely require it. The enjoyment. of holi- 
days, when one is in good health, is, of course, 
much keener than when rest is compulsory. 
More sports may be indulged in; more travel 
enjoyed; the beauties of nature will certainly 
be more fully appreciated. 


There are many busy men who brag of never 
having taken a vacation. Instead of being 
proud of their continuous industry, they should 
rather be ashamed of their vicious absorption. 
For an occupation becomes a vice when it 
completely possesses the soul of a man and 
occupies all his time and thought. The va- 
cation habit is not an extravagant one. On 
the contrary, proper vacations are of decided 
economic value. 


Vacations brighten a man. They tend to 
make his work more attractive to him and to 
make him more attractive in his work. They 
give him a reserve supply of strength and pa- 
tience which is bound to bring a net profit. 
It must be conceded that a man can, in the 
long run, do better work in 51 weeks each 
year than he can in 52 weeks of steady em- 
ployment. The headway lost during the weex 
of rest is soon recovered. But looking be- 
yond the financial value of vacations to the 
general betterment of the man, we must note 
how much they contribute to his education, 
how much more they make him feel that his 
life is worth living. We are not living en- 
tirely for the purpose of working, but rather 
we are working in order to be able to live. 
We are prone to forget that “living” should 
include sufficient leisure to make possible a 
reasonable enjoyment of the best things in 
the world, not all of which come to us in the 
daily routine of our occupation 

New York City, Marcus M. Marks. 


MUSIC WITHOUT WORDS. 


Fishing and Fire. 

There were ten of us, and our outfit con- 
sisted of two light wagons, and three saddle 
horses. We took provisions enough to last 
us two weeks, as we were to be torty miles 
from home and railroad, and twelve miles 
from a post office. 

The first real excitement came when we 
crossed the Columbia River on an old rickety 
ferryboat. The slope toward the river, as we 
1ef. the ferry, was almost too much, and one 
wagon came within one of sliding into the 
stream. Good driving saved it, however, with 
the loss of a tin pail, two loaves of bread, and 
six fishhooks. 

The roads, as we neared the camping place 
of our choice, disappeared. An old Indian 
trail was our only guide. We continued, how- 
ever, over stumps, fallen trees, and rocks, with 
the rig sometimes on an incline of forty-five 
degrees, which resulted in a hasty movement 
of all to the upper side. 

Our life in camp was carried out with 
splendid system. At first we thought it un- 
necessary for some one to be always in camp, 
but a visit from some very uncivilized cows 
soon taught us differently. The washing was 
on the line and when we returned to find 
numberless articles missing, and a comforter 
badly torn, we decided that some one must 
always mount guard. 

The sport of fishing for trout never palled 
on us. We would wade down the creek, fish- 
ing hours at a time, with varied results; the 
hooks left dangling in treetops or a misstep 
followed by a good soaking 1n the creek, tor 
example, but we alwavs had fun and fish in 
the end. We never tired of fish three times 
a day. 
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Sometimes we would take a ride over the 
mountains in search of grouse. What joy 
whett enough were brought into camp for a 
good meal! But don’t go out for grouse out 
of. season! 

One strenuous day’s work for four of us 
was to ride twelve miles to the nearest. post 
office. It was the sixth of July, about 112° 
in the shade. The object, to get the returns 
of the Johnson-Jeffries fight. Of course a 
newspaper was taken back to camp and the 
whole account eagerly read by the boys. 

Worthier of mention was the remarkable 
friendship of the rattlesnakes. We met them 
in the open, we met them in the driftwood, 
when trying to disentangle fishhooks, and 
two even became so friendly as to come right 
past our sleeping tents down to the table, ap- 
parently looking for something to eat. We 
couldn't return their friendship. A “22” end- 
ed their lives. 

But the happiest hours of our camp life 
were those spent around the blazing camp- 
fire at night. The corn we popped and the 
taffy we pulled were better than any ever eat- 
en at home. And then the singing or read- 
ing aloud of stories—some of them out of the 
Vacation INpDEPENDENT—all added to our en- 
joyment of the evening time. 

And it was a two weeks’ vacation for nine 
dollars apiece! 

Mrs. H. E. Jones. 

Wixsur, Wash. 


& 
Scouting Without Funds. 


One hot summer day last year, I suddenly 
realized that I had already used up four weeks 
of my fleeting college vacation fruitlessly loaf- 


ing round my own home. My welcome on 
first reaching the family hearth was a warm 
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one, but after I had described each college 
prank for the third time, I noticed after din- 
ner that my sister began to read her favorite 
book artd my parents continued their series of 
cribbage, which did’ not bear interruption. 
These conditions seemed to constitute an im- 
aginary hand, that pointed me to wander off 
in search of adventure. 

My problem was to start from my New 
England home without funds, and see a little 
of the world.’ The result of my deliberations 
was a telephone call to a classmate in a neigh- 
boring town, and the decision that we would 
order ourselves out as an independent flying 
squadron, mounted on bicycles, to patrol the 
Connecticut River Valley and investigate the 
state of the city defenses of Montreal. Un- 
suspected by the local authorities and with no 
warning to the border towns, we joined forces 
at an early hour on the following morning 
and made our way to Springfield, Mass. From 
here we followed the Connecticut River north 
to Brattleboro, Vt., where we swung over to 
the west, thru Burlington, to Lake Champlain 
and the Canadian border. We passed the cus- 
tom guards without difficulty, as we had no 
baggage to be inspected, and on the fifth day 
out from Springfield we wheeled into the city 
of Montreal, with 350 miles of dusty roads be- 
hind us. 


Disguising ourselves as college students, al- 
tho we were in our own imagination mounted 
scouts on a dangerous mission, we carefully 
surveyed the military strength and weaknesses 
of the city. We climbed the high hill in the 
center of the city, and, without exciting the 
suspicion of the formidable British redcoats, 
we determined on the points where the Amer- 
ican batteries could be placed advantageously 
to command the city. The fact that we tried 
to climb a barbed wire fence protecting a sig- 








Photograph by Mrs. Lillie Abbott, Edmond, Okla. 


ENOUGH AND TO SPARE. 
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Photograph by W. Dustin White, Ryegate, Vt. 


A HALT IN THE ADVANCE. 


nal tower, and were chased awav by the red- 
coats, did not dampen our ardor. 

With the sense of duty done, we mounted 
our wheels and proceeded down the St. Law- 
rence Valley to Quebec.’ Here again we noted 
the lay of the land and the topographical fea- 
tures that lent themselves to natural defensive 
positions. We. carefully inspected the city 
itself, and studied out the positions that Mont- 
calm and Wolfe occupied on the Plains of 
Abraham. Our researches were interrupted 
only by a police investigation into our carry- 
ing no numbers on our bicycles. By wily 
subterfuges we convinced the authorities that 
we were harmless, but, lest we should be dis- 
covered, we made a hasty retreat down the 
St. Lawrence Valley to New Brunswick, and, 
crossing over to the Atlantic, entered the 
safety of the United States near Bangor, Me. 
From then on we relaxed our vigilance and 
precautions, reaching our Connecticut home 
by easy stages thru friendly country. We fe't 
that the people we met little realized the wild 
ride we had made thru the enemy’s country. 
We had swung completely around the end of 
the United States, entering Canada on the St. 
Lawrence and leaving it on the Atlantic sea- 
board. We had covered a thousand miles of 
road in three weeks. On my return my fam- 
ily left their books and cribbage for a short 
while, and before I had told any incident three 
times my college vacation was over, and I re- 
turned to my work with a new store of en- 
ergy. 

No report has yet been made to Washington 
on our trip, but, after all, it is more fun to 
pretend to be a spy when you are not than 
the other way around. 

RicHARD GARDNER. 

New Haven, Conn. 


The Woman Camper's Impedimenia. 


When you go camping you iive in new con- 
ditions; you are going tu get your teet wet; 
you are going to drink water that flows thru 
no filtering apparatus. You may turn up 
your nose at this suggestion that there can 
be any comparison between the wholesomeness 
of a mountain stream and that of water that 
runs thru a pipe. Well, there is no compari- 
son; but sometimes the change plays strange 
tricks with your stomach. Often one has to 
be acclimated, and while the process is going 
on one needs medicines, so take whatever 
your doctor recommends for stomach attacks 
and don’t take anything else except a box of 
quinine pills—but probably he will have made 
the same prescription himself. Take a pair 
of smoked glasses to guard against headache, 
and a hot-water bag to guard against chill. 
A woman does well not to forget that the 
cold-cream pot is the foundation stone of her 
complexion. Take a smali bottle of benzoin; 
you will need it if the water is hard. You 
will need a supply of whisky, too; a bottle of 
aicohol for rubbing down after a drenching, 
a little ammonia for possible poisonous bites, 
and a little vaseline for possible burns. It 
is best in the beginning to make up one’s 
mind to eschew starched garments, both outer 
and inner. Woven gauze union suits require 
no ironing, and are warmer in cold, damp 
weather, and safer than muslin, in hot weath- 
er, because absorbent. For a petticoat, a di- 
vided one of pongee serves admirably. Cor- 
set covers should be of the gauze sort; two of 
them. In a hot camp a short denim skirt is 
best; in a cooler place, a corduroy. In either 
case, the woman who exoects to accompany 
the men of her party will have to ke provided 
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with a divided skirt. In mountain regions 
where the. horse is the favorite means of loco- 
motion any other sort of a skirt is an ab- 
surdity. If your way takes you thru the un- 
beaten forest, wear knickerbockers. Thin 
flannel shirtwaists should be worn, or, not 
easily procuring these, substitute men’s shirts, 
the extra length cut off and the garment fixed 
blouse fashion. A soft tie is all one needs 
for neck adornment. A waterproof bag for 
one’s extra clothes is a prudent purchase, and 
a set of waterproof pockets, to te attached 
to a short pole set in two crotched sticks in 
the tent is a necessity. It should be of gen- 
erous proportions, and in it may be kept all 
of one’s belongings. 

If you are going into a region of mos- 


quitoes or black flies, take a head net of bcb 


binet, to be fastened around 
the rim of the hat, and in yoke 
fashion about the shoulders. 
High canvas leggings, double- 
bottomed shoes, a rubber or 
waterproof coat—these should 
complete the outfit of the 
amateur camper. 

So much for details. But. 
lady campers all, having in- 
vaded the masculine realm of 
pastimes, you must adopt the 
masculine virtues; you must 
learn to regard discomfort with gayety, to 
save your tears until your return to house and 
home, and to divorce your “moods.” 

M. C. EasTMAN. 
Nortn Conway, N. H. 


& 
Savages After All. 


In company with three friends we boarded 
the boat for Avalon. Several miles from 
shore we saw, for the first time, several fly- 
ing fish. 

When one of these sparkling creatures rose 
from the water with a vigorous flutter of its 
tail, and started direct for the boat at full 
speed and struck her broadside, I doubt if 
the reckless aviator was any more surprised 
than was I 

This seemed to me a strange phenomenon, 
and started a trend of thought on experience 
and instinct which has no place here. A Dlast 
from the boat’s whistle brought us out of it 
soon to behold another interesting sight in the 
way of expert diving. As we steamed slowly 
up to shore, tourists threw coins into the wa- 
ter, when a- lad went head first after them from 
a boat, and not one got away. Catalina a'r 
breeds the spirit of pleasure, and it was hard 
to tell who got the most sport, the tenderfoot 
tourists or the diver who got the coin. 

After luncheon an interesting half hour was 
spent in the aquarium. Soon we were seated 
in the glass-bottomed boat headed for Seal 
Rocks and the gardens. The old Vet. was 
certainly right; he’d given us the tip to a won- 
derful sight, a scene surpassing in beauty and 
interest (because so different from anything 
we had yet experienced). “Gee! look at the 
fish!” said Spargo. “Why didn’t we bring a 
rod and reel?” To which I replied with equal 
enthusiasm, “Never mind. We will come 
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after them tomorrow; besides, you don’t want 
more than this for one day, do you?” 

Next morning, with Cady at the wheel, four 
eager fellows faced a breeze that rolled the 
waves to a hight that turned our eyes in- 
stinctively toward the life preservers. After an 
hour’s trolling, we were feeling quite disap- 
pointed when a yell from Angel, “I’ve got him,” 
warned us the fun was on. From the way his 
reel was clicking: it was evidently a dandy. 
All interest centered in Angel. I was aroused 
by a rap on my thumb that knocked a piece 
of leather loose, and so startled me that my 
pole nearly went overboard. It came from 
the handle of the reel, which had started go- 
ing at about sixty revolutions a second. “Gee 
whiz! We have two at once. © That’s too 

“Stop that reel, you lubber!” 
cried Cady. “He'll get all your 
line. Let me show you. Put 
on the brake, raise your pole 
up vertical, then splash it down 
and reel like—this. Now, try 
it.” The most intense feeling 
of curiosity came over me to 
see and capture a fish that 
could put up such a fight. 
“Hang on to him, old man, 
he is getting tired!” So was I, 
but nothing short of being 

pulled overboard would have induced me to 
let go of that pole. Then I thought of the 
beautiful scene of yesterday in which this 
fellow had reveled all his life, and I didn’t 
wonder he was reluctant to give it up. 

When that handsome yellowtail lay in the 
boat quivering and bleeding with a big hole 
in his side from the gaff and another in the 
head from a club wielded by Cady, and it was 
all over, I said to myself, “Aren’t we only 


savages after all?” Joun T. Hurst 
Ocpen, Utan. 


& 
A Change of Thinking. 


Bangs writes: 

“Never mind a change of scene— 
Try a change of thinking.” 

It is generally understood that the vaca- 
tion needed by the most of us consists not in 
the cessation of activity, but of a variation in 
the same. We do not so much suffer from over- 
work as from monotony. It is the ceaseless 
toil in the one place and at the same task, that 
gets on our nerves and exhausts our energies. 

To aid us in “a change of thinking,” I sug- 
gest the “Camp Meeting” as an’ expedient. 
In these United States, at least one camp 
meeting is within reach of the majority of the 
people. The old-time camp meetings have 
pretty nearly gone out of fashion and will go 
out of existence if not better patronized. The 
cheap excursion to the seashore and moun- 
tains have turned many from camp meetings 
and made others dissatisfied with them as a 
place of recreation and profit, yet what an ex- 
cellent opportunity they are, within reach of 
vast multitudes, for moral uplift, social indulg- 
ence and a change in our “thinking.” 


James T. RICHARDSON. 
Wituincton, De 
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The Arctic as a Winter Resort. 


Recreation time in the Far North comes in 
the winter, for in summer work presses, and, 
with twenty-four hours of daylight, it is work 
to the limit of one’s effort. 

On October 12, 1899, the last steamer left 
St. Michael, Alaska, for “outside,” and we 
who were left “inside” knew that it would be 
about the first of the next July before there 
would be another opportunity of going again 


into the world that held about all that was — 


dear to us. 

Possibly mail might come during the win- 
ter, mail at least three months old on arrival, 
and we could start letters on that long, cold 
journey, 3,000 miles, to Seattle, a few times. 
How to make life something less than a 
dreary monotony during those long months in 
the white desolation of the North became a 
serious thought to us all. That winter was a 
vacation long to be remembered. 

By Christmas available reading matter was 
about exhausted. How to make the holidays 
joyous was the question. Atraveler from Una- 
lakleet, full of the Christmas spirit, brought 
a scrubby spruce tree 50 miles on his dog 
sled. Remembering the reindeer moss found 
in a little ravirie the summer before, we went 
2 miles across the tundra, and by digging 
thru 6 feet of snow found some sprays as 
green as ever, that answered as a substitute 
for mistletoe and holly. Yet with all our 
efforts our hearts would not be satisfied with 
a “make believe” Christmas. We longed for 
the greetings of loved ones at home. 


And St. Nicholas became a reality, for on 
Christmas Eve Uncle Sam’s mail carrier, 
brave Mr. Dunlap, arrived, a veritable “Santa 
Claus,” fur clothing, reindeer, sleigh and bells, 
and bringing what we wanted most, word 
from home. What if the letters dated three 
months back—they made us happy. 

Later we had picnics. One day thirty of 
us went in dog sleighs 10 miles down “the 
canal” to visit a fleet of Yukon steamers 
frozen in the ice for winter quarters. The 
captains and their wives opened their choicest 
canned goods for a big feast. In fact, the 
“fleet” extended every courtesy. Then the 
grand race home over the ice. A “joy ride” 
in reality. There is nothing prouder and 
more keen for a race than a team of good 
Eskimo dogs. 

Stebbins is the nearest Eskimo village. How 
it got that name no one knows, but all the 
ladies wanted to “go to town,” so every avail- 
able team was secured, and our party stretched 
along the trail a full half mile. All the won- 
ders of the mative village were explored, and 
a grand spread served in the Kajim, or Coun- 
cil House. The place was “smelly,” but no 
picnic dinner ‘ever tasted better. Every Eski- 
mo in the village received a rich treat of 
bread, ham, tea, sugar, dates, candy and an 
orange, for which they said over and over 
“Cuenna chuck a nut” (“Thank you very 
much”), 

Half way home a snowstorm came on; the 
dogs went pell mell, and we hung on desper- 
ately, for there could be no stopping a dog 
team then. For a week the thrilling events 








Photograph by E. T. Hatch, Ridgefield, Wash. 
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H. J. Moors, Apia, Samoa 


THE GIRLS WHO SHOOT 


of that picnic and ride home were told over 
and over. Doubiless some are doing as I am 


—telling it yet. E. T. Hatcu. 
RIDGEFIELD, WASH. 


& 
A Samoan Holiday. 


Looking down from the deck of the “Tofua”™ 
on to the tops of the awnings of the clustered 
watermen’s boats beneath us, as we ename to 
anchor in Apia harbor, we read the following 
curious legends: 


“Tommy Ropoyarn—His 
He Can Get 
*“Willie’s Boat—Pay 
than a shilling.” 
““Moses— 


Boat. 
Horses Chea».” 


what you like, but not less 


His sister dances the Hooch*y Coozhzy.” 

We descended the companion way, and 
Moses being alongside, he got our party of 
four, but he did not produce his eminent sis- 
ter, or even mention her name, so anxious was 
he to get back alongside the steamer for more 
passengers. Thus, even in the faraway South 
Seas, is the nimble coin pursued; not, however, 
that it may be hoarded, or that it may relieve 
some pressing necessity, for none exists. The 
gay islander spends his last small coin for the 
silliest of luxuries or gew-gaws, then looks 
for more, to waste as carelessly. 


THE 


FALLS AT PAPALALOA. 


At the Tivoli Hotel, near the landing, we 
found an assemblage of island cabbies, with 
outfits good, bad, and medium. It was just 
after breakfast, and though the tropic sun had 
well risen, the morning’s breeze was brisk, and 
the air was by no means uncomfortably hot, 

Away we whirled off up the “Mootuatua 
Road” under the swaying palms which rustled 
loudly like the wash of waters. Birds flitted 
here, and their notes rang clearly out, enliv- 
ening the morning. Along the road we met 
Samoan natives singly and in small parties 
coming into town to trade with the steamer. 
Each brought articles of barter—corals, strings 
of brilliant seed beads, fans, baskets, models 
of canoes, and gorgeous tappas. 

The drive up from the town runs over an 
excellent macadamized road which winds 
gracefully beneath the overhanging shrubbery 
amid the chocolate or cacao plantations, 
until it finally reaches the famous “Road of 
Gratitude,” a mere clearing through the bush, 
and only about 400 yards long. This connects 
the main road with the old Stevenson property 
known as “Vailima,”’ now occupied as the of- 
ficial residence of the Governor. Since the 
death of the famous author, the whole place 
has been altered, and much improved. 
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From the house a good track leads to the 
bathing pool, and on across the smart little 
rivulet to the base of the mountain, where it 
disappears. From this point upward to the 
grave of the novelist the climb is—well, “tough” 
is the proper word. In its present state it 
ought not to be attempted by ladies, for 
tropical vines have meshed the old trail com- 
pletely in tangles two to three feet deep. We 
therefore found it better to make our way up- 
ward directly through the virgin forest, and 
out of the now fierce sun rays. Seven hun- 
dred feet above the Government House we 
came to rest at the grave itself, which was free 
from encumbrances, and under the leafy shade 
we just panted and cooled off gradually, dis- 
cussing the character and works of the gentle 
spirit whose earthly remains lay a few feet be- 
neath our feet. Poor Stevenson rests at last 

—‘home from the wood.” 

From this eerie situation on the crown of 
Vaca hill the aspect is magnificent and charm- 
ing, the foreground displays in many a color 
and in diverse shades, the fruit and palm-clad 
slopes and picturesque residences of the natives 
and foreigners, and lower down the spires and 
towers of the town peep 
through the greenery. Be- 
yond Le the steamers and 
harbor, now as calm as a 
millpond, enclosed by the 
fringing roof whose extent 
we can trace along the is!and 
shores for miles and miles, as 
it runs east and west. The 
background of this beautiful 
picture is the leaden-hued 
Pacific, burnished now like a 
sheet of silver to its meeting- 
place with the tropic skies, 
and flecked with specks of 
white island craft and canoes. 

Before we returned to the town we called at 
the famous Papalaloa (long rock) where the 
native girls, more for praise than lucre, jump 
from the rocky cliffs into the turmoil below, 
disporting themselves like fish in the troubled 
waters, and blithely climbing the cliffs to leap 
again, chaffing us to follow them. Papasooa 
stands at the bottom of a shallow gorge where 
the little river runs over a smooth, long, moss- 
grown rock, and some forty feet below falls 
into a delightful basin. The native girls, who 
have made this place their own, deck them- 
selves out in gaudy costumes of colored leaves 
and blossoms, and they slide at lightning speed 
over the rock (which is covered by a thin 
stream of water), to disappear in the pool be- 
low, where they soon gambol like a school of 
brown mermaids, laughing and challenging us 
to follow. It took indeed some argument to 
induce the most venturesome of our steamer 
party to accept this invitation, but ultimately 
several of us did so. Then the girls took to 
arranging themselves in sliding parties, so that 
a long train of them—eight at a time—went 
over together, chattering and cheering, as a to- 
boggan party might. 

And the memory of my own wild slide is 
forever green. Moors. 

Apta, Samoa, 
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The Garden Variety. 


My decision to forego the usual summer out- 
ing and devote myself to a vegetable garden 
provoked smiles of incredulity. The idea of a 
college professor raising carrots, turnips, and 
cabbages, seemed to some people incongruous. 
They all prophesied failure. 

But I was in earnest. I rented ar acre of 
ground and invested in the necessary imple- 
ments. I spent some time during the spring 
months in getting the garden started. When 
school closed, long rows of peas, potatoes, bush 
beans, carrots, lettuce, and onions stood in 
proud array; I think there were fifteen varie- 
ties, not counting the weeds. 

As a rule I would get up in the morning 
about four o'clock, take a hoe and a basket, 
and start for my garden. I had never roticed 
before how beautiful and how glorious is the 
early morning. No wonder those joyous chil- 
dren of Elizabethan days celebrated the sun- 
rise in their songs! It is the only tiie to live. 
It is easy to work then in the cool, sweet air, 
cheered by singing birds, reddening skies, and 
the dew glistening on the leaves. About eight 

o’clock I would fill my basket 
with lettuce, peas, beets, 
radishes, and other garden 
treasures, and would start for 
home, with some exultation 
in my heart, and a healthy 
hunger in my stomach. 
During the day, when the 
sun was hot, I would sit 
lazily in a hammock under 
the trees reading the novels 
of George Meredith. Some- 
times my sister would join me 
and we would get into an 
argument over woman suf- 
frage. If the argument 
waxed too warm, I would suggest that we 
read poetry a while. I could not see but 
literature and agriculture went very well 
together; in fact I took a keener delight 
in my books during that summer than I 
had during the school year, when my mind 
was tired out with vexatious pedagogical 
problems. Hoeing corn has more to do with 
poetry than has correcting freshman themes. 

Towards night I would make ancther trip to 
my garden and work until it was too dark to 
see. 

In this way my summer passed most hap- 
pily. I had my troubles, it is true. Some yel- 
low striped bugs nearly made away with my 
cucumbers, and some little green worms thriv- 
ed on my cabbages in spite of liberal applica- 
tions of paris green. But on the whole my 
summer was pleasant and profitable. I found 
unbounded interest in watching the gradual 
unfolding of plant from seed to flower and 
fruit, the endless repetition of Nature's mira- 
cle. I also produced a goodly supply of veg- 
etables for the table, for the cellar, and for the 
market, and gained health, energy, and inspir- 
ation for the next year’s work. 


Ausrey W. GooprnoucHu. 
Watrta WALta, Wash. 
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A Summer Snowstorm. 


In the Prairie Provinces June came in like a 
lion that year, and the hustling Western Cana- 
dians declared that nothing could have suited 
them better. 

The Prairie Provinces are fast making Can- 
ada great. .Wheat, wheat, wheat, the flying 
grasshoppers whirr there; wheat, wheat, 
wheat, the telegraph wires sing. With the 
great immigration of farmers from the United 
States and from Europe that year, greater 
than in any previous year, much new ground 
had been broken, and the wheat song had 
trilled and swelled as never before. 

In Alberta, the mildest of the three Prov- 
inces, a delightful winter of continuous sun- 
shine was followed by a March the summer- 
ishness of which was interrupted by only one 
blizzard; and very early in the spring there 
were reports that the steam plows were at 
work in southern Alberta. The larger farmers 
had placed headlights on their traction en- 
gines, each one of which drew ten or twelve 
plowshares, and ran them day and night. 

The anxiety came in the latter part of May, 
when the dust storms which distrest the 
housekeepers were the sign of a much more 
serious trouble than grime covered furniture— 
the lack of rain for the sprouting grain. There 
was a light fall of snow, which was much ap- 
preciated, but the long, sunny days quickly 
dried the earth again. Still the rain did not 
come, and farmers on non-irrigated land be- 
gan to look anxious. And not only the farm- 
ers. The prosperity of Western Canada rests 
absolutely on the farmers’ prosperity. 

Wind, but no rain. The prairie flowers, the 
golden buffalo beans, the soft crimson three- 
flowered avenses, the vetches, and all the rest, 
along with the sweet-scented prairie plants, 
grew and flourished. And the crops grew, 
too. 

On June 1 the wind grumbled and roared. 
It had been cloudy all day. In the afternoon 
the great, dun dust clouds gathered. They 
grew thicker and thicker, and the wind rushed 
and roared more and more. The coal black 
dust sifted in through window cracks and 
under doors. There was no barricading one- 
self against it. Darker it grew and darker. 
The children in school could hardly do their 
lessons. Everybody who was able got under 
shelter. Even the clouds of the upper_sky 

were dust colored and lifeless. Then 
against the windows beat a few 
drops of rain. 

But they were only a few; before 
evening a snow storm was blowing 
from the north. A real snowstorm, 
no flurry of flakes. It kept up all 
night. In the morning the ground 
was well covered with several 
inches of soft whiteness. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
great overlord of all this western 
country, reported that the storm, 
either as snow or rain, extended 
from Winnipeg to Vancouver, and 
well south and north. 
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The temperature was low, 

furnaces. and overcoats were 
again useful; one wondered how 
the weather suited the baby 
gophers, the numerous progeny 
of the squirrel-gray rodents that 
honeycomb the prairie and eat 
the grain. 
_ But the Prairie Provinces re- 
joiced. The wheat was saved. 
Shepherd, six inches of snow; 
Langdon, four inches; Bassano, 
two inches; east of Medicine 
Hat a _ cold rain: Alberta 
chanted. The Grain Inspector 
explained to anybody who cared 
to listen why snow was better 
than rain. “After that wind it 
was the best thing that could 
have come along. A heavy rain 
might have washed out the 
grain, which would have had its 
roots already bared by the wind, 
but the snow settled down 
lightly and will moisten and 
protect it.” 

On June 3 the sun was out again warm, 
and the few patches of white snow remaining 
gleamed dazzlingly in its rays. Some small 
fruits and vegetables had been frostb'tten. 
but the great new wheat country bothers its 
head little with such trifles as these. Wheat, 
wheat, wheat, murmured the telegraph wires. 
Wheat, wheat, wheat, chunked the automo- 
biles. The crop was saved! 


JANE Pratt. 
Cateary, ALBERTA, 


Automobiling in Wyoming. 


From sunup the mercury had been falling 


steadily and the wind rising. The late after- 
noon found us racing over an exposed plateau 
of the Wyoming foothills, with the cutting 
wind taking us broadside. The automobile 
was an open one and our clothing adapted to 
midsummer. But two days before we had 
experienced weather with the thermometer 
1o2° in the shade, and suffered unspeakably 
digging the car out of a wide sand draw. 

e had been out six days, traveling the 
rough Wyoming roads of hill and _ prairie, 
sleeping where night found us and depending 
on food for the staples we carried and what 
we could gather at ranches and stray towns. 

The keen, cold wind of the sixth day cut 
thru us. Margaret, with a blanket about her, 
drove the car; the lad shrank into. his sleep- 
ing bag, while I, also arrayed in camp blanket, 
crouched among the impedimenta of the ton- 
neau. At dark we encountered a hill so heavy 
with sand that we could not make the top. An 
hour was lost in vain endeavor, and darkness 
was settling upon us, so with chattering teeth 
we gathered for a conference. 

Frost and snow threatened, there was not a 
tree for shelter, the wide arroyos were wind- 
swept, and the blanket and tarpaulin with 
which we were each equipped would at best 
barely keep us from freezing, 
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A short distance back we had crossed the 
railroad where a section house stood. To 
this we returned and presented our predica- 
ment to the section foreman, asking for shel- 
ter in some freight cars standing on a siding. 

“Take the refrigerator car,” he said; “it’s 
warmer than a house.” And so at first it 
proved to be. There we munched bread and 
cheese, and rolled up on the hard floor, sleep- 
ing comfortably at first and at the last 
cramped with cold as a biting wind crept 
thru the half open door. Once again we made 
a meal of bread and cheese and then warmed 
up by the section house fire. 

By noon next day we found a sheltered spot 
by a creek, where a warm sun and a glowing 
fire made us cheerful again and permitted us 
to cook a hearty meal. 

When we reached Denver, two days later, 
the mercury was again in the nineties, and 
our’ trials were eclipsed by the joys of the trip. 

M. E. V. Fraser. 


Denver, Coto, 


Pho‘ograph b, H. E. Jones, Wiibur, Wash. 


was a clear night, and I saw and heard won- 
ders: how the different grasses held the dew, 
and the shut daisies, the bending clover-tops 
and folded leaves, how it jewelled the spider- 
webs, and how little rainbows danced where 
my movement stirred the moonlit wetness; 
saw the starry sky as I had never seen it be- 
fore; heard soft, mysterious noises all around 
me; and, far away, heard a whippoorwill. The 
voices of the frogs, which had so rasped my 
brain, were now harmonious; and when, as I 
drew near home, the clock struck, it did not 
seem like the same clock, but a sort of melodi- 
ous house-call. 

After that I went every pleasant night. I 
went into the woods, and had strange sensa- 
tions and learned surprising things. The 
ghostliness of white birch stems along a dark 
wood road, the startling whirr of a great moth 
before my face, the “feel” of different kinds 
of leaves, the recognized and unknown odors, 
the sudden trump of a bullfrog, an awakened 
bird’s muffled note, a distant bell, a dog's ex- 


"ROUND THE CAMPFIRE. 


A Nocturnal Vacation. 


I was ill and nervous; I could not sleep—the 
ticking of the clock and the shrilling of the 
frogs drove me frantic. One night they said, 
“Come out—come out—come out—come out!” 
—and I went out, to sit on the steps in the 
moonlight. It was foggy—I sat in a little 
space walled with shining fog, and suddenly a 
childish desire possessed me to lose’ the house, 
to feel myself alone in that intangible, magic- 
like circle; so I walked on and on across the 
field, brushing down showers of dew from the 
laden grassheads, till I brought up before a 
wall—of stone. Then I went back—wringing 
pan rubbed myself dry, and went to bed, and 
Slept. 

The next night I did not go to bed, but 
put on a woolen skirt and started forth. It 


cited barking in the stillness—all these became 
niomentous. 

Those nocturnal rambles soothed my nerves 
and enriched my mind, and they also bore in 
upon me that knowledge of the heart, that 
sense of actual companionship with Nature 
which only those who go alone—a>solutely 
alone—to seek it can really and truly feel. 

H. E. 

Wooprorps, ME. 

4 


In the Sugar Bush. 


“IT have a new plan to suggest,” said T to 
my dearest friend. “What do you think of 
my taking my vacation some year in March 
instead of July and August?” 

“What. do you mean?” 

“Just this. When I was a boy and lived 
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in the country, I made maple sugar on my own 
hook, and I never enjoyed anything more. 
Suppose I go up there some spring and spend 
my vacation in the maple sugar woods?” 

“It is just as you say. If you think you 
would enjoy it, go by all means. It will be 
‘spring medicine’ for you.” 

Days were spent in preparation in the quiet 
village of my birth in Central New York. On 
the south side of a trout-brook where I had 
often fished in summer, there were fifty or 
more maples, some of them standing in the 
open field with wide-spreading branches which 
had never been tapped. The brook separated 
this grove from the main orchard. The priv- 
ilege of tapping these trees was secured from 
the owner, and one 
bright March morning 
the pans and pails and 
kettles were taken over 
the deep snow in a 
sleigh to a sheltered spot 
under a great hemlock 
near the center of the 
maples. A great back- 
log was secured and put 
in place; two long poles 
like old-fashioned well- 
Sweeps or gate-poles 
were arranged by which 
the two kettles for boil- 
ing the sap were swung 
on and off the fire; dry 
wood was secured; a 
little shelter, made of 
boards and bark, was put 
up to the north of the 
fire, and then I started 
out to tap the trees and 
place the buckets to 
catch the sap. 

There followed such a 
month of joy and health- 
fulness in the open 
woods, _ gatherin sap, 
cutting wood co keep- 
ing up the fires, boiling 
the sweet liquid to am- 
ber syrup, and making 
some of it into cakes of 
lelicious sugar, as can- 
not be described. At 
times I would stay in the woods far into the 
night after the fine run of sap. A few old 
friends from the village would occasionally 
come, eggs would be boiled and sandwiches 
eaten with an old-time relish, topped off by 
most delicious “jack-wax” spread out upon the 
clean white snow. But that jack-wax did 
taste good! 

It was a constant source of joy to watch 
the birds and squirrels and insects, and to 
gather the arbutus and the first wild flowers 
in the sunny nooks. Near by for days on a 
decaving log an old partridge would drum 
lustily, as he made love to his mate who was 
not far away keeping watch over her nest 
among the leaves. The crows came and lit 
on the top of the great hemlock and with pry- 
ing eyes sought to know the “caws” of all this 
smoke, and why intruders had dared to enter 
their exclusive domain, 








PLotograph by M. T. Dixon, Columbus, Ohio 
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As the days became warm and the snow be- 
gan to melt rapidly, how the sap did run from 
the great spreading maples out in the open! 
Two and three pails a day were sometimes 
yielded hy a single tree. 

At the end of the season there was about 
fifty pounds of sugar and almost as many 
gallons of delicious eleven-pound syrup, all 
ready for the buckwheat cakes and tea bis- 
cuit of the months to come. 


James H. Hoaontey. 


ss 
Camping in the Home. 


For the city family that cannot even go to a 
nearby farm, the home may be converted into 
a semi-camp, which all 
will enjoy, as follows: 

Take up the rugs or 
carpets, have them thor- 
oly cleaned, roll them 
into the smallest possible 
compass, tying them se- 
curely, and wrap them 
in newspapers, also tied 
firmly, and put them in 
the attic. 

Fold and put away the 
lace curtains and por- 
tieres; pack away every 
useless ornament. Cover 
pictures with crépe paper, 
er old muslin—this to 
save dusting. Put up 
each piece of upholstered 
furniture in slips or in 
old sheets; this also 
saves dusting. Remove 
doors from their hinges, 
and stand them up 
against the wall, at a 
safe angle, to help the 
circulation of air. 

Reduce the washing 
and ironing to “the low- 
est commen denomina- 
tor’—allowing such neg- 
ligee dress for all as you 
would do in camp. Sub- 
stitute crépe paper table- 
cloths and napkins for 
the usual linen; and re- 
duce the cooking to the fine art of sim- 
plicity. 


If not supplied with outside blinds, you mav 
not care to take out the windows; though 
awnings may well take the place of blinds, to 
be let down in case of storm or when the sun 
is too talkative. 


By putting a tent in the backyard, for the 
boys (or.the girls, or the entire family) to 
sleep in, and hammocks wherever they can be 
swung—on porch or under trees, or even in 
the house—and rugs and cushions for use on 
the grassy lawn, health, strength, comfort, and 
happiness, will be conserved; and the “home 
vacation” be voted a royal one by all! 

Even the cliff dwellers in a flat-house may 
go thou and do likewise with pleasure and 
profit ! Lucy A. YENDEs. 

New Yor«k City, 


New York Ciry. 


VACATION 


My First Vacation. 


The girls hed bin readin’ how good vaca- 
tions wuz, and Tom cums in and sez: ““There’s 
a passel o’ campers over to Pine Pint”; an’ I 
sez, “Why can’t we hev a vacation? Build a 
bough house by the crick in the wood pastur’. 
Sandy looked at me—so—and sez, “Furitt! 
woman, you'd as well open the doors and set 
in the woodshed.” They all laft, but I made 
up my mind right then to have a vacation. 

I went right at it that night and put 2 
quilts, a pillar, a quart kittle an’ a coffee pot 
in a bundle an’ rested in the shade. There’s 
a platform there be- 
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I think I Next time l’ll take 


Sandy’s Wife. 
Etta L. WAGER. 


didn't. 


times 
Sandy. 


ONTARIO, 


& 


The Doctor, The Baby, the Dog and the 
Rooster. 


Why do people consider it necessary to “go 
somewhere” in order to enjoy a vacation? As 
a matter of fact, the majority of us have to 
“stay somewhere” on a vacation. Not because 

of nostalgic tenden- 





tween 2 big maples, 
some __ picknicker’s 
made once, an’ I put 
my quilts down there, 
an’ went on to Man- 
dy’s t’ keep my word 
good: but I come 
back the same night. 
I gathered some hem- 
lock boughes an’ 
made my bed on the 
platform. I'd had a 
good cup ur tea to 
Mandy’s, so I didn’t 
put on no fire—but 
jist eat a hunk outen 
th’ basket. I sot still 
a spell, after that an’ 
gulped down § th’ 
beauty uv that even- 
in’, when I could fur 
th’ meeskeetirs. 

When I went t’ bed 
I felt kinder lone- 
some; then I heard 
sumthin’ runnin’. 
My heart give a big 
jump an’ I yanked 
th’ quilt over my 
head; but it landed 
plump on my bed an’ 
a cold nose poked it- 
self against my cheek 
and there it wus 
Watch that good old 
dog. I never wus 
more kumfurted in 
my life. He stayed 
by me all night. 

Bout 3 o’clock in th’ 
mornin’, I  jedged, 
sumthin *hollered—who, who, who, an’ I hol- 
lered right back, “it’s me,” fur I thot it was 
Sandy. I couldn’t sleep no more after that. 
I give Watch his breakfast an’ sent him home. 
i I built a fire an’ made me a good break- 
ast. 

I walked all ’round thro the woods an’ cum 
back an’ sot down by th’ crick, but I wisht 
I'd brot my knittin’. Then "bout 4 o'clock I 
thot I’d. had vacation enough. I rolled up my 
things an’ stowed ’em. 

“Why, Mam, did Mandy turn you out?” Tom 
sez, an’ th’ girls hollered, “Why here’s me!” 
Sandy sez, “Had a good time, woman ?” 

Sometimes I think I hed a good time, some- 


Paotograph by Johnson Brigham, Des Moines, Ia. I 
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cies, but from dire 
necessity. My pre- 
scription for vacation 
happiness may not be 
capable of universal 
application— and as 
a physician I’m dead- 
ly opposed to pre- 
scribing without due 
examination of the 
individual patient. 

I am an amateur 
truck gardener. Flow- 
ers are all right in 
their place, I suppose, 
but they have never 
appealed to my thrif- 
ty Yankee nature. 
Besides, Hollow 
Crown Parsnips are 
as beautiful as Paul 
Neyron Roses if only 
your esthetic tastes 
are properly devel- 
oped. 

My vacation begins 
about January 1, 
when the first seed 
catalog arrives. Don’t 
try to have a vaca- 
tion garden without 
the assistance. of at 
least twenty-five cat- 
alogs from all parts 
of the United States. 
A few foreign ones 
will add zest to the 
task of seed selection. 
generally start a 
few cabbages and to- 
matoes in a box be- 
hind the kitchen stove. My wife objects 
to this part of the program. I usually forget 
to water the seedlings at some time during 
their career, and so lose most of the crop. The 
cat always tips the box over at least once dur- 
ing the season, and often I get so over-enthus- 
iastic about the matter that the first plants I 
set out get frostbitten. And the biggest joke 
is that the plants started in the house don’t 
bear a bit sooner than those raised from seeds 
planted outdoors at the same time; sometimes 
not so soon. But no matter. This is where 
the vacation part of the scheme comes in. 

In order to get the desired vacation results 
from your labors you must know the exact 


AWAY. 
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variety of every vegetable in the garden. How 
I despise the man who raises corn “from seed 
that Mary saved from last year!” His garden- 

ing iS mere 
drudgery. And 
if you don't 
know the par- 
ticular variety 
ofthe six-inch- 
circumference d 
strawberry 
which you hold 
F up exasperat- 
ingly for the inspection of your over-the- 
back-fence rival, what profiteth it? An argu- 
ment over the matter worthy of the name is 
impossible without a certain amount of classi- 
fication as a premise. A vegetable without a 
pedigree is as despised by a genuine amateur 
gardener as an illegitimate child in the world 
at large. 

Of course the dog will dig a hole to lie in 
under the shade of the okra plants. - Your son 
and heir will pull up a few rows of onions, 
thinking thereby to “help papa.” But by the 
time. you have rocked the dog, spanked the 
baby, shot your neighbor’s prize-winning 
Shanghai rooster for pecking your tomatoes 
(and been fined therefor by the justice of the 
peace), why snowflakes will be fly- 
ing. Vacation time will be over 
and you will not have missed it. 
My! But don’t home-grown veg- 
etables taste good on a Thanks- 
giving table! 

Epwarp C. RowLanp. 

Evarts, Ky. 


A Eugenic Vacation. 


In my ten years of married life I 
have had two vacations. Both of 
these were spent in a hospital. 

The first was attended with little 
danger and no suffering. From the 
second I brought back my long-de- 
sired baby daughter, and it will, 
therefore, be evident that my time was not 
wholly given up to pleasure. 

Of course, I do not mean to say that these 
are the only times I have left my home since 
my marriage. But on allthe other occasions I 
took my babies with me and merely performed 
the toil incident to their proper care in 
strange and inconvenient surroundings. These 
visits gave me a change and were pleasant in 
the retrospect, but they could not properly be 
called vacations. 

Do not understand that I counsel such a 
course. Too steady association between moth- 
er and child is usually no better for them than 
it is for any other two people. 

A mother who is never free from her chil- 
dren has no chance to view their joint rela- 
tions in correct perspective. The consequent 
weariness and overstrain are likely to result in 
perplexed judgment, and a vacillating course 
of action, and the puzzled mother does not 
know whether to laugh at the child or to repri- 
mand it. Most likely she does the latter, and 
most likely she is wrong. 
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A vacation—the real thing—would remedy 
all this and start the mother off with fresh 
delight in the society of her children which 
would surely be reciprocal. Some mothers 
there may be so fortunately situated that they 
can care properly for their children and still 
have a vacation. We read of such and rarely 
we see one in the flesh. 

Nevertheless for most women life offers a 
choice between vacations—whether a quiet 
hour for reading or a month for travel—and 
motherhood. 

And as I listen to the cooes of my apple- 
blossom baby, and the shouts of my sons play- 
ing cyclonic baseball, and ruining the sod un- 
der our great apple tree, I can say from the 
bottom of my heart; “Blessed is the woman 
who chooses motherhood.” M. B. B: 

Akron, OxIO. s 


Europe for $250. 


I. Materials: Take. four congenial pals, 
four bicycles; add $250 for each (the result 
will be improved if $300 is used, but a small:r 
quantity can be made for as little as $200 
without spoiling the result). 

Il. Directions: Sail to Liverpool, wheel 
thru Chester, Stratford, Kenilworth and Ox- 
ford to London; thence by Ely and 
Cambridge to Harwich; cross to 
Holland; pedal via The Hague, 
Utrecht and Amsterdam up the 
Rhine, thru the Black Forest, to 
Munich, .and by Oberammergau thru 
the Tyrol to Lake Constance. Cross 
lake and wheel from the Falls of the 
Rhine thru Zurich, Luzerne, Inter- 
laken, to Lake Geneva; and back up 
the Rhine, with side trips to 
Chamounix and Zermatt; then over 
the Simplon, past the Italian lakes, to 
Milan, and thru Genoa, Nice and 
Monte Carlos, to Paris; and home by 
London, Folkstone and Canterbury. 

III. Distribute the money as 
follows: 


Passage, second class. to Liverpool and return. $100 
Tips to stewards, both ways..........+-+-s+0+- Io 





Daily expense at small inns, 70 days at $1.50.. 105 

Steamboat to and from the Continent and on 
OS Re es ee err errr ree 10 
Laundry, admissions and sur.dry expenses...... 25 
$250 


IV. Time required, three months. 

V. Results: First thé sea voyage—a little 
seasickness, some fun, then a cloud on the 
horizon and the thrills up and down your 
back with the first sight of real Europe. 

After the sea, 
how good the land 
feels! And oh! 
that glorious spin in 
the long cool twi- 
light, from  Liver- 
pool to Chester, the 
walk on the old 
Roman wall, and 
the feeling as -you 
enter your first 
cathedral that you 
must fall on your 
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face like the prophet in the temple! You 
never had a ride before like that one 
from Liverpool to London, over those smooth 
roads between hedges, with. ruins of abbeys 
and castles and old ivy-grown churches 
to surprise you at every turn in the 

road. And then—but what’s the 
use? Oh, yes, I must 






mention that climb in 4 
the night up the Rigi, and 
the gray dawn, when the 
cold, white peaks, one after 
the other, suddenly glow : 
magnificent rose color. It is all over in a 
minute, but nothing so lovely could last 
longer. And that day ‘among the’ immortals 
on the Gornergrat, with miles and miles of 
glacier at your feet.and Monta Rosa, the Mat- 
terhorn, and the other giants towering above! 
The guide books tell you of these things, 
and of the galleries and churches. But they 
can’t tell you of those delicious rides over 
country roads, and how sumptuous seem 
the poor beds and plain fare because one is 
so deliciously tired and hungry. Neither 
guide books nor riders can describe that long 
coast down the Simplon into Italy, feet just 
pressing the brakes, while the wind flies past 
where Hannibal and Napoleon patiently plod- 
ded and prodded their armies. 

That was a vacation which will go on yield- 
ing up its pleasures to the end of life. I first 
lived it eleven years ago, but I have lived it 
over again many times a year. And the 
ninety-ninth trip is as good as the second! 

BROWNELLL GAGE. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Three Steps, Four Grains. 


Tortured by the clang and roar of the city 
streets, soulsick of “getting and spending.” I 
lay my head on my desk and call on the great 
enchanter, Memory, for relief. 

Again the world is a great, brown, fresh- 
plowed field bounded on three sides by woods, 
on the fourth by a meadow, on the fifth by a 
glorious May sky. In the middle of the field 
is a little barefooted, sunbonneted girl, bucket 
on arm, marching along the newly-turned fur- 
rows, dropping corn. She goes slowly at first, 
making sure of the “three steps, four grains” 
—the wrong number of steps would spoil the 
pattern of the field, and there must be 

“One grain for the blackbird, 
One for the crow, 

One for the cutworm, 

And one for to ~row.” 

Gradually the counting becomes automatic. 
the eyes may wander while the little fingers 
unerringly catch up the four grains, and the 
thythm of the three-step movement becom>s 
part of the symphony her senses are absorb- 
ing. The “feel” of the damp warm soil to the 
bare feet gives a sense of companionship—the 


soft warm touch is from the kind bosom of the 
great Mother. Crickets scramble out of her 
path and hide under clods, and a bumble-bee 
hurls by in zigzag flight. A solemn toad 
watches her with judicial air, then hops away 
on his own affairs. Flitting along near her a 
little ground-sparrow catches unwary insects, 
often sending forth an ecstatic trill. Now she 
passes the wonderful red-headed boy who can 
drop three rows at a time. At the other end 
of the field the air “wriggles” lazily in the 
mild warmth. From the meadow comes the 
lark’s silvery call and the piping of frogs; from 
the woods, the harsh clamor of crows. The 
long roll of the wind from out the heart of the 
woods comes toward her, breaks over her in 
many stray zephyrs, caressing her feet, lifting 
the little bonnet and whispering the charming 
secrets of the woods. The air becomes cooler, 
clearer the echoing call of the woods-birds— 
she is nearing the end of the row. Swiftly 
she goes, the fast hill is dropped and: the 
woods, bordered with the violet-studded fence- 
row, is before her. 

_ Far over the snake rail-fence she leans, tak- 
ing a swift survey. The wind had whispered 
true—they-are all there: Jack-in-the-pulpit, 
Solomon’s seal, May-apple, dog-tooth, violets, 
pigeon berry, moss mound, birds, squirrels, 
nests, and far back in the twilight depths a 
patch of white—a blossoming dogwood tree! 
The squirrels look down curiously and a wood- 
pecker scoffs as she turns away to make many 
more trips across the field. She is consoling 
herself with the thought that there is “a 
woods” at each end of the row. 

And then the luncheon eaten near the bum- 
ble-bee nest and the wonderful crawfish chim- 
ney; the ride home at evening bringing flowers 
for mother; the father’s “Well done, little 
one”; the dreamless sleep—— 

My vacation is over and I turn with renewed 
energy to complete a tabulation of long rows 
of figures. 

EMMA STOCKINGER. 

VERSAILLES, IND, 


Music on the Great Lakes. 


At the end of my second year in college I 
took a long shot and wrote several polite let- 
ters on a borrowed typewriter to as many. po- 
lite managers of steamship companies. The 
letters were worded so as to make it appear 
that I was manager of a small parlor orches- 
tra that desired to “play its way” across the 
Great Lakes. All of the replies received were 
courteous, but stupidly uninteresting, save one, 
which came a few days before the end of the 
final examinations. he 
company would be glad 
to have us report on July 
3rd on. board _ their 
good ship Hiawatha. We 
were to bring our in- 
struments and music, to 
play several times daily 
on the koat, and, in re- 
turn, were to receive a 
first-class $49 passage 
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and one dollar each day. I sent my acceptance 
of the offer by return mail. 

The next move was to organize the band. 
This I did by long distance telephone, engag- 
ing a ’cello player whom I had never heard, 
and, through him, a flute player from his home 
town. The violinist had orally signed an un- 
limited contract with me just before leaving 
for home on the previous day. To make a 
long story short, we managed to get time for a 
week’s practice before starting for S—— from 
which port the boat sailed in due time. We 
played over half of our repertory at the first 
sitting, and made such a hit with it that we 
could afford to be more sparing with what was 
left. However, the cycle was completed on the 
second day out. Fortunately, the crowd want- 
ed to dance that evening, so we tried some 
simple dance music on them. For this es- 
thetic treat we were rewarded with a substan- 
tial purse on this and two succeeding occa- 
sions. 

At the conclusion of the five days’ round 
trip our vacation had to end because the flute 
player, our only musician, could no longer en- 
dure the sound of the other instruments. I 
knew that I couldn’t play an artistic piano ac- 
companiment to his solos, but he might have 
complimented me on my business management, 
which eventually got us all home safely after 
seeing a few of the summer resorts of north- 
ern Michigan, all without a cent of capital or 
any previous experience in running a bluff. 

R. C. BoeseL. 

CARLSBAD, AUSTRIA, 


a 
An Invalid’s Outing. 


Year after year, as I have read THe INDE- 
PENDENT’S vacation letters, I have thought, 
“All very well, but how is one to get an out- 
ing without either plenty of money or plenty 
of strength? How can a woman past sixty, 
who never in her life was able tc walk two 
miles or ride one or drive twenty, without 
excessive and injurious fatigue, take a vaca- 
tion—unless she is wealthy?” Last summer 
the problem was solved. 

In the end of July, for no reason, I col- 
lapsed. I had no pain; |. could sleep beauti- 
fully all day and a good part of the night, but 
I could not eat, and after the exertion of 
crossing a room I would drop into a chair 
and pant for five minutes to get my breath. 
Clearly something had to be done, but what 
could be done? My daughter arose in her 
wisdom and decreed that 1 must have “help.” 

By the greatest of good luck we found a 
pleasant and efficient colored woman who for 
$1.75 a week came in every day, washed the 
dishes, put dining room, bathroom and kitchen 
in order, and once a week gave the whole flat 
a thoro sweeping and putting to rights. Then 
for a few days, until I was stronger, the 
family took not only luncheon, but d'n- 
ner, at a restaurant. Then I was to take 
a daily drive. There was a livery stable not 
far away: that is, it had been one, but was 
now principally a garage. We agreed for a 
horse and phaeton for an hour or two a day 
for nearly every week day at $1.50 each time. 
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We asked for a lady’s horse. First they 
sent us an imposing iron-gray steed, big 
enough for a war horse, and a living exem- 
plification of the proverb that great bodies 
move slowly. We named him Bunker Hill 
Monument, for his size and immobility. We 
protested and received next an_ elderly 
equine whom we named Grimhild the Over- 
wise, since, altho she could go, she declined 
to do so, on the ground that it disagreed with 
her constitution. But the third time we got 
Nellie and our troubles were at an end. Nei- 
le was a lady—sweet-tempered and sympa- 
thetic—and traveled at an agreeable pace 
without urging. At frst we drove but an 
hour a day and kept to the asphait, driving 
about this big, friendly, tree-embowered village 
of a quarter of a million—for Indianapolis 
still keeps much of its warm open country 
heart and manners along with many of its 
rrimeval trees. Then we took longer drives 
and explored the surrounding country. There 
is nothing spectacular in the landscape—a 
precipitous clay bluff perhaps fifty feet high, 
for a short distance along White River, is 
the utmost we can show in the way of scen- 
ery set up on edge—but oh! the beautiful, 
teautiful trees, the sweet and placid streams, 
the warm, soft coloring of all outdoors 

We had been driving but two or three 
days when I began to believe I could eat 
something, if it were away from home. I 
ate fully half my plate of soup, and bravely 
attacked the huge slice of halibut sveak they 
had brought me. I had no idea 1 could eat 
half of it, but each mouthful tasted better 
than the one before, and I kert on and on 
antil I finished it. 

To sum up: I had a delightful outing, with- 
out the fatigues of travel and without sacri- 
ficing any of the comforts and conveniences 
of home. For the five or six weeks left of 
my daughter’s vacation, we drove from four 
to six times a week, and the entire expense 
was within $50—not enough to give twc peo- 
ple anything of a vacation that involved go- 
ing away. S. W. SHoup 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
8 


Thru the Yellowstone. 


_Last summer I spent seven blissful days in 
Yellowstone Park. Since Uncle Sam does not 
allow the wild creatures of this region to be 
disturbed by the Honk! Honk! of the automo- 
bile, we drove in two horse coaches, manv 
miles, nearly every day, and enjoyed every inch 
of every mile. We drove thru meadows where 
antelope were feeding. One day we passed a 
herd of buffalo. An old buffalo cow and her 
calf stood near the road and gazed at us with 
a kind of wild curiosity. Many a time we 
drove near large herds of deer and elk. Some- 
times a deer and her tiny, timid spotted fawn 
ran across our path. Again a lazy, fat, awk- 
ward bear trundled away when he saw us in- 
terlopers coming his way. Eagles soared 
above our heads toward their nests on lonely 
jutting crags. Even Sea culls were there to 
add their part to the general entertainme-t. 

We ate and slent in tents deep in the 


(Continued on page 1176.) 
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The Great Northern Railway projects a “scenic railroad” in a sense greatly 
different from that of the amusement park managers, between the Glacier Na- 
tional Park, in Montana, and the Yellowstone. The haif-tones on this page are 
copyrighted by the Great Northern. The upper picture represents a group of 
Blackfoot Indians in full regalia. Part of what was formerly known as the Black- 


foot Indian Reservation is now embraced in the Glacier National Park. Indian 
fetes are held here every season, and the medicine men “make medicine” to their 
gods in the good old fashioned style. Unfortunately, the younger Indians take | 
little interest in these rites and in the grass dances. The lower picture shows 
Lake McDonald, in the heart of the Rockies, one of the most beautiful lakes in the 
United States. 
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pine woods. With the fragrance of the violet 
and balsam came the mournful howl of the 
coyote, the wailing cry of the mountain lion 
and the satisfied grunt of a nearby bear, 
gorging himself at a garbage pile. 

We saw water-made terraces, eons old, col- 
ored in all the brilliant hues of the rainbow. 
We saw boiling lakes—one green; another 
but a step away, a bright blue; another red, 
and still another yellow, all boiling and bub- 
bling. Sometimes, a calm looking boiling lake 
would lift itself as a whole:many feet, throw- 
ing its boiling spray in every direction, then 
gradually subside and become a lake again. 
We saw mud volcanoes that sizzled, and 
growled and bubbled and spat mud of every 
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was snoring—how sordid, in such surround 
ings! The next morning we rose bright and 
early, to fish in Yellowstone Lake. A herd of 
deer was feeding on its banks.~ A stag with 
magnificent antlers heard the camera’s click 
and fled, while the rest of the herd remained 
feeding. We caught our fish—I’ll not tell how 
many—big, speckled trout, they were, and car- 
ried them triumphantly to camp before the 
last gong rang for breakfast. 

Best of all was the Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone. The river cuts a narrow gorge 350 
feet deep, more than twice the depth of 
Niagara. With ropes to aid us we climbed 
down the canyon’s walls by a narrow and al- 
most perpendicular watercourse to the very 





Photograph by Helen Wau h, Bowling Green, Ohio 


hue from a beautiful salmon pink to a dead 
black. We fished in the Fire Hole River. I 
caught a little fish, then I stepped into a little 
mud geyser. I still remember how. hot that 
mud was! 

One night we sat near Old Faithful. A col- 
ored searchlight was turned on the geyser. A 
more magnificent spectacle I never expect to 
see—for six minutes we watched that colored 
pillar of foam more than a hundred feet high, 
ee and foaming, struggling to free t- 
self. 

One evening we rowed on Yellowstone 
Lake. The moon was full, the lake was flood- 
ed with the moon’s gold. What a_ picture !— 
framed with snow-capped mountains. That 
night, when we returned to camp, everybody 


A TAILOPHONE PARTY. 


~ 


a 


foot of the falls. There the sun shining on 
the mist made a hundred rainbows. We snow 
balled with last year’s snow. We found twe 
tiny green geysers, green as the pines above: 
and another as vellow as the canvon’s sulphur 
walls. We watched the sea gulls and an eagle 
fish in the stream and then swoop upward to 
their nests. We threw stones into the rive: 
and saw them carried on by the force of th 
current before they fell into the water. Then. 
after all our plaving, we sat in silence, amaze‘ 
at the wonderful coloring of the canyon’s 
walls—yellow and purple and green and red 
—a rival of the rainbow’s hues. But we hai 
to retrace our steps. The force of Vergil’s 
“Descensus Averno est facilis sed——” cam 
to my mind with a new meaning. Often the 
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ropes were unsafe because there was no place 
to tie them. We climbed by clinging to rocks, 
always slippery and often insecure. The mos- 
quitoes feasted on us unmolested. When one 
is hanging to orfe slippery rock and testing 
the security of another, he hasn’t any time to 
devote to mosquitoes. A big stone came roll- 
ing down and grazed my head. Had it been 
an inch nearer I would not be here to tell 
the tale. 

That was our last day in Yellowstone. We 
watched the moon rise over the falls, the 
canyon was clothed in black. The next day 
we passed again beneath the lava arch that 
marks the official entrance, leaving Yellow- 
stone behind, but carrying with us memories 
that make bright many a drab hour. 

HeLten WaAUGH. 

BowLinGc GREEN, OHIO. 


peninsula, surrounded by an almost intermin- 
able area of shifting sand. It was composed 
of two rows of low, flat, adobe-cobblestone 
houses enclosing a plaza. The roofs of the 
houses were made of adobe, as were also the 
floors. At my first glance at the village, it 
was seen to be alive with visitors. House 
roofs, streets, plaza and alleys were thronged 
with Mexicans and Indians, presenting a gro- 
tesque, kaleidoscopic view. ‘There were Mex- 
icans in citizens’ clothes and broad hats; Na- 
vajos in their costly blankets; Pueblo men in 
their white trousers and tunics; and the 
women of the place dressed in the black 
“manta” dresses, and each and every Indian 
beaded and daubed and painted to taste. 

As we entered the village and dismounted, 
a dancing procession filed past us. They 
were dancing in column of two abreast, two 











Photograph by Louise A. Nash, Portiand, Oregon 
A LEAPING HORSE—BUT TODAY 


Among the Zia Indians. 


I was at Jemez, New Mexico, forty miles 
north of Albuquerque. It was August 15, 
the Patron Saint day of the Zias who live 
eleven miles farther down the Jemez River 
to the southeast. Patron saint days are great 
days among the southwestern pueblos. So, 
on the back of a “burro,” I joined the pro- 
cession to the Zia village. 

Southward we journeyed over a narrow, 
rough trail over sand dunes followed by “bad 
country” lava of the basaltic type. It was 
nearing the midforenoon hour and the sun 
shone down scorching and intolerable. On 
ve journeyed amid scorched sage brush and 
dwarfed scrub trees. We had journeyed 
some three hours when we came in sight of 
he Zia village. And such a village! There 
before us it loomed up on a small basaltic 





HE STANDS WITHOUT HITCHING, 


men alternating with two women. As they thus 
danced, the women wore peculiarly feather- 
tasseled, transverse, board head-pieces on their 
heads, and each waved an ear of corn in each 
hand. The men had feathers in their hair 
and held peculiar gourd rattles in their hands. 
The men stamped vigorously; the women 
merely patted the ground. 

While these Indians were dancing by, some 
“funny men” appeared. They were practical- 
ly unclad. Their bodies were painted in 
transverse rings of black and white paint; 
and each had a feather suspended behind each 
ear. These clowns cut capers, made grimaces. 
One seized a bone and went to gnawing on 
it, while other dog-acting men tried to 
take it away from him. One of the croup 
climbed a tree backward. One seized a 
grinding slab from a mill box in. one of the 
houses and began to mimic a squaw grinding 
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Photograph by Lois Harger, Abilene. Kan, 


A BRIDGE-LOAD OF SISTERS. 


Another chased the women all out of 


meal. 
the plaza. Several others played a farce. 

As the “funny men” were retreating to their 
lodge, a mock bull appeared—a bull hide 
stretched over a plank and supported by two 
men from beneath. This bull rushed into the 
plaza, followed by its keepers who appeared 
to have lost control of it. It charged the 
people and drove them into their houses. It 
then charged its keepers and wallowed them 
in the mud and dust. And such a hallooing 
and bellowing! 

After the mock-bull fight was over, a rooster 
was buried in the plaza with head out. Then 
all the men rode by it on horseback and lean- 
ing over in the saddle tried to seize its head 
and pull it from its place of lodgement. 
Many attempts were made. Finally one of 
the riders got possession of it and rode at a 
breakneck gallop thru the village and out into 
the hills and gullies, followed by many pur- 
suers whom he beat with the squawking 
chicken. Another Indian seized a leg of the 
struggling fowl. The squawking rooster was 
pulled to pieces. This is the “gallo” race of 
the Indians. 

Thus one performance alternated with an- 
other till near evening. Then suddenly the 
women of Zia appeared on the house roofs 
with baskets of edibles. These they threw 
here and there among the scrambling popu- 
lace. A scene to be remembered. 


As the sun started on his journey to rest, 
the medicine men prayed over the people and 
sprinkled all with sacred meal. Thus was 
the feast day closed. 


ALBERT B. REAGAN. 
Nett Lake, MINN, 


Liberty, Equality and Sorority. 


Five days before the Fourth of July, four- 
teen sorority girls from four Western colleges, 
seeking an open air vacation after ten months 
indoor school work, pitched camp on the west 
shore of Lake-of-the-Forest, one of the few 
natural lakes in the Prairie States. 

Brought up on the plains, all were accus- 
tomed to out-door experience, but to dwellers 
on the prairies water sports are rare pleas- 
ures. ‘ 

Leaving home in the hottest of weather, we 
had brought thin blankets for bedding. We 
were awake most of the first night endeavor- 
ing to make kimonas and _ skirts furnish 
warmth. Worn out, we slept when the sun 
rose over the lake; then awoke in the pulsing 
heat of a July day. 

Two large compartment tents had six sleen- 
ing cots each and an open dressing space be- 
tween. Two model dressing tables were easily 
arranged, mirrors hung and rugs laid. Four 
extra cots serving as benches by day became 
beds at night. 
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The lake, covering forty acres, is set in the 
midst of wooded hills. A small green island 
in the center, the summer hotel on the east, 
the boat house on the west. With numerous 
white tents scattered along shore it made a 
pretty background for a delightful ten-days 
vacation. Our camp was beyond the boat 
house, giving us a three-quarter mile walk 
over a near-mountain path when the huge din- 
ner bell of the hotel rang. Boats always car- 
ried some of the party. The meals were worth 
the journey—delicious fried chicken every 
noon and hot biscuit in the morning. 

Rowing and swimming were favorite pas- 
times. The bathing beach was supplied with 
a springboard and a walk extending across 
the shallows. .Few of the party ever had had 
the chance to swim except in the college 
gymnasium. These were timid venturers. En- 
couraged by the enthusiasm of others they 
plunged in, gaining strength each day, and 
soon were able to compete with the best in 
endurance contests. Boat races, hurried trips 
across the lake, ferries and water fights were 
substituted for the leisurely undertakings of 
the first few days. 

Most enjoyable of all were the evening 
song-services. Gathered in groups of twos 
and threes, we rowed in the moonlight watch- 
ing the along-shore camp fires, making plans, 
and talking over our good times. About nine 
o'clock came the camp call, Then, locking 
the boats together, we floated over the water 
singing. Sorority songs predominated, of 


course, but with them were mingled college 
melodies, fraternity glees, and old time seren- 
ade airs. 

We arrived dressed in up-to-date traveling 
clothes, with many summer gowns as camp 
suits in our trunks. A boatman ferried us 
and our baggage to the tents. But our fluffy 
frocks were taken out only on two or three 
special occasions. Short skirts and blouses 
were the popular attire, with old, half worn- 
out dresses a close second. The morning of 
our departure no boatman could be found. 
Regardless of our civilized clothes we hired 
two more boats and dragged out our trunks 
and paraphernalia from tents. Two trips 
brought our baggage to the train-dock half 
a mile away. At the vacation’s end we were 
not the helpless creatures who had landed at 
Lake-on-the-Forest a week before. Familiar- 
ity with the water, strength and self-confidence 
gained from diving into depths over our heads, 
and out-door sleeping had revealed a new life. 
We had found the corrective for college nerv- 
ousness and inertia—Nature’s own tonic. 

As the first sorority house-party of the Mid- 
dle West our camp was a success. It was 
jolly, healthtul, altogether delightful, and— 
inexpensive. Use of the tents cost each per- 
son $1.60; hotel board was $1 a day; boat 


’ charges averaged $2. Aside from railroad fare 


and a few incidentals the outing cost $13.60 
each, and. for it we received large value in 
pleasure and renewed vigor. 
Lots HARGER 
AsiLeng, Kan. 
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LEAVING FOR A DAY OF GOLF. 
In the sun parlor of Mr. Carnegie’s farm house near the St. Andrews Links. 




















Golf 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE 


[We are 
cle from Mr. 
ceived. The 
and are all 
Mr. Carnegie invited his fiscal agent, Mr. 


Carnegie’s nimble ren. 


very glad to present to our readers this issue the following characteristic arti- 
We print it in the simplified spelling exactly as re- 
striking pictures that accompany it were taken especially for THe INDEPENDENT 
copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York City. 
Robert A. Franks, 


On April 24 
and our managing editor, 


Mr. Holt, to motor with him up to St. Andrews links, a few miles above Yonkers, for a 


game of golf. 
taken at play. 


A photographer accompanied the party and Mr. Carnegie was consequently 
Mr. Carnegie has an attractive little~““Farm House” on five acres of land ad- 


joining the links and there he repairs for g rest before and after the game, instead of going 


to the club house. 
after a well earned victory on the links. 


The picture, entitled “The Nineteenth Hole,” shows himin the dining-room 
We do not say that Mr. Carnegie is the greatest 


player we ever saw on the fair greens, but at putting he is a canny one, and when he 
holes out in one, he does not say muck—certainly nothing suggestive of “‘Diel’” or “Am- 


sterdam,”* but he beams volumes.—Ep1Tor.] 


HE first golf club in the United 
States was organized at Yonkers, 


November 14, 1888, and named 


Saint Andrews. Robert Lockhart, of 
Yonkers, born in Dunfermline, Scotland, 
was often in his nativ town as buying 
member of his firm, and there he lernt 
the ancient and royal game. Becoming 
a devotee, he resolvd that his country 
should no longer be without this indis- 
pensable adjunct of high civilization. He 
purchast several dozens of clubs in Dun- 
fermline and upon arrival at Yonkers ex- 
plaind the game to his fellow crony 
Dunfermlinite, Jack Reid, and a few 
others, who began experimenting in 
Reid’s orchard, a larger field being after- 
wards secured. Jack Reid was elected 
President of the Club, (Lockhart declin- 
ing becaus he had to be abroad so much) 
and John C, Ten Eycke, of good Dutch 
stock, Secretary, which he still remains. 
Long life te h Let it be recorded, 


therefore, in the annals of time, that the 
introduction of golf to America was the 
work of two Dunfermline bairns, Lock- 
hart and Reid, both of Dunfermline, 
Scotland, and of Yonkers, New York; 
the qualities of the American being hap- 
pily superimposed upon those of the Scot, 
the “Dunfermline Scot,” a brand by it- 
self; one of the chief glories of Edin- 
burgh, the modern metropolis, is that 
from the towering castle its citizens can 
behold the glorious palace and abbey of 
the ancient capitol, where rest the re- 
mains of The Bruce, Queen Margaret, 
and many of the Royal Folk. My par- 
ents have seen Sir Walter Scott sitting 
amid the ruins, busy writing and sketch- 
ing. Visitors to Scotland should not fail 
to visit the ancient capitol. 

We must never forget that Scotland 
also gave Episcopacy to this Republic, for 
it was a Scotch bishop who declared he 
would consecrate a proper American can- 
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THE PLEASURES OF ANTICIPATION. 
In the sun parlor of Mr, Carnegie’s farm house near the St, Andrews Links. 
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A LONG DRIVF. 
From right to left: Mr. Carnegie, his caddy, Robert A. Franks, Mr. Holt. 
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didate, and did so after English Church- 
men had refused. She also gave Wilson, 
and Hamilton, the Federalist, pioneers, 
the former the originator of the doctrin 
of implied powers in the Constitution. A 
precious trinity—Episcopacy, Federalism, 
and, last, Golf, but who says the least of 
the three? We mite hav moved along 
successfully without Episcopacy, since 
we in the Republic are in the position of 
our British friends, of whom the French- 
man exclaimd—“Mon dieu! What a 
country! Fifty different religions and 
only one sauce!” but where could we find 
a substitute for golf? Echo answers 
where. I notis a recent estimate of the 
money alredy expended in greens and 
clubhouses in this country at fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The game of golf in my young days 
was the preserv of the upper classes in 
Scotland, sure mark of the gentleman, 
and a sickly plant south of the Border. 
No lady was ever seen on the links. The 
missionary work in various lines which 
the Northern member of the United 
Kingdom has performd for her South- 
ern nabor is too large to recount, but 
among these the noble game surely ranks 
high, its most notable exponent being the 
Scotch ex-Prime Minister and leader of 
the Conservativs, Mr. Balfour, a “pawkie 
chiel,” as Scotch as brose. The writer 
red that at a recent conference of politi- 
cal leaders, when the present dangerous 
position of hereditary peers had produced 
profound silence, Mr. Balfour restored 
hilarity by proposing to change the sub- 
ject and take up the real pressing question 
of the age—‘‘How to keep on the line of 
the put.” 

The charm of golf, who can analyze 
and decide in what it really consists? 
First we need to use the plural. It has 
not one, but a score of charms. We are 
under the sky, worshipers of the “God of 
the Open Air.” Every breth seems to 
drive away weakness and diseas, secur- 
ing for us longer terms of happy days 
here on ‘earth, even bringing some- 
thing of heven here to us. No 
doctor like Doctor Golf—his cures as 
miraculous as those sometimes credited 
to Christian Science, minus its unknown 
and mysterious agencies which are calcu- 
lated to alarm prudent people. Not the 
least of its virtues is its power to affect 


the temper and especially the tung. We 
hav only to remain silent to produce un- 
usual results. The preventiv treatment, 
successfully applied, has its richest field 
upon the green. There was a pictur in 
Punch recently; a caddy following a 
player is haild by the other caddies, 

“Where are you going, Sandy?” “I’m 
going to hear this gentleman: play golf.” 
Clever lads, some of the caddies! A real 
duffer of noble presence was on a practis 
game alone. Repeatedly he had foozled 
in his attempts to drive and finally ex- 
claimd, “Well, I never foozled like this 
before !” Caddie, astonisht, “Your honor 
has playd before?” A cousin of mine 
made his first trial one morning on Skibo 
links, and, as is often the case when tak- 
ing it all easily and not trying hard, he 
succeeded wonderfully. He could hardly 
wait for the morning game. We started 
and he foozled everything and at last I 
herd exclamations, and cald out to him, 
“What ‘nation,’ Morrison?” He replied 
apologetically, “I know, I know, I felt it, 
but I didn’t think I said it.” 

We hav a celebrated professor who 
was lost from site for a time. His caddie 
at last coming in site and being askt, 
“Where’s the professor?” cald out, “He’s 
down among the whins talkin’ to hissel’.” 
Loud lafter! 

A deacon was reported as having re- 
signed from his eldership in the kirk. 
Being askt why by his minister, he ex- 
plaind that he had either to resign or 
quit playing golf, and he knew he 
couldn’t do that. 

Skibo links hav some _ celebrities 
whose first. efforts at golf began there. 
Frederic Harrison had been initiated one 
morning and was playing his first match. 
When he was: foozling his way to the 
long hole for some time I turnd round 
and askt, “how many?” “Three,” he re- 
plied. I had seen him miss frequently. . 
After three and seven had been affirmd 
by both several times, we proceeded to 
locate the strokes. After getting in a 
few “air strokes” in counting the seven, 
Harrison exclaimd, “Oh! make it twenty 
if you count these; I only hit the ball 
three times!” 

There are games and games. Does a 
game make opponents closer and dearer 
to each other, or does it arouse ill-feeling 
and jelousy and drive men apart as 
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rivals, even foes, each grudging the suc- 
cess of the other? We often hear ac- 
counts of the rivalries aroused by some 
of our games, foot-ball especially, and 
very naturally so, playd as it is with us, 
when men roll on the ground attemting 
to disable each other. The reverse is 
the case with golf. Men become dearer 
friends than ever; the oftener they meet 
on the green, the fonder they become of 
each other and the greater the longing 
for their chum’s society; and in after 
years, if separated, each warms as the 
name of the other is mentioned, and ends 
his panegyric with the ever entrancing 
words murmurd with emotion, “Ah, we 
playd golf together!” Short, simple, suf- 


ficient!’ Golf givs us intervals for ex- 
change of mutual thoughts which 
strengthen the ties between us. We re- 


joice to see that our chums are playing 
well and applaud their success. Golf is 
a game entirely free from fysical strug- 
gles over opponents—the ineradicable 
root of evil in football. 

No game givs so much of the open 
air, the elixir of life from morning till 
nite. With a modest bite at luncheon, 
mayhap, it can be playd without undue 
fatigue, even by elderly people, and then 
there’s the few minutes’ rest and the chat 
at the green with your bosom crony. No 
delay impairs the game. Sit and moral- 
ize. Drive off at your plesure, it’s all 
the same. 

Another, special feature of the grand 
game is that, forgetting all other sub- 
jects, attention must be concentrated 
upon it. This is what takes the cobwebs 
out of the brain, hunger, thirst, cold or 
heat, business cares, sublime soarings, all 
take a back seat when the critical moment 
arrives and all depends upon .the last 
put. 

I was a very late convert to the noble 
game of golf. Well do I remember 
laughing at the first attemts of some 
guests to drive wee balls into wee holes 
in some parts of the park at Skibo. One 
day a noted golfer and cup-winner, Mr. 
Morrison, Librarian, Edinburgh, came to 
me there, all aglow, his eyes sparkling, 
and announced in rapid accents, panting 
for breth, his remarkable find. “Do you 
know you hav a natural golf course at 
the bottom of the park between the Loch 
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and the Firth? Certain, no possible mis- 
take. What a find!” And my friend 
awaited my reply in an attitude which 
seemd to express wonder that I had not 
fainted at ‘this startling discovery, this 
supreme gift of Providence which made 
Skibo perfect, leaving nothing else to be 
desired. We had to be careful not to 
shock our friend by seeming indifference 
and did the best we could to conceal the 
latent smile. This was only eleven years 
ago. Morrison was told to work it up 
and Skibo links is the result, and such 
links! Along one side a salmon loch, 
sea gulls nesting upon an island in the 
center “where screams the wild sea-mew” 
as they flutter around; the salt Firth 
along the.other side; scores of skylarks 
nesting along the edges of the links and 
filling the air with their thrills as they 
mount. The carpet under our feet, a 
variegated rug, so brilliant the colors. 

The links cost money, but we ask our- 
selves what-amount of money would in- 
duce us to part with this special attrac- 
tion which givs rarer plesure to more of 
our visitors than any other one feature of 
our life in the Highlands. The links 
which we laft at hav renderd us Crank 
Morrison’s dettor forever, and he isn’t 
much of a crank after all. 

My nephews play and win prizes ; and 
upon our visits to our gifted sister’s Cum- 
berland Island I saw the effect of the 
game upon devotees of our family. 
Nevertheless, I was persuaded just to try 
one drive or two just to be in the fashion. 
Then another and lo and behold, before I 
knew it, the temter had me in his toils 
and I became not a player of, but at golf, 
which I am still and shall forever re- 
main. 

Beginning at sixty-three, what can 
one expect! I try to make good bar- 
gains with real players and the number 
of strikes some generous souls allow 
givs me a game now and then. Some- 
times dire suspicion lurks that their ex- 
planations for certain extraordinary fail- 
ures they make arouses suspicion even 
when the handicaps are liberal, but not 
wishing to embarrass my liberal col- 
leags, I accept the situation, smiling to 
myself, nevertheless. I’m tolerable now- 
adays upon the green, but the long, 
straight, swinging drive is still beyond 
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FORE! 
From right to left: Mr. Carnegie; Louis, the caddy; Hamilton Holt, managing editor of THe INDEPENDENT, 
and Robert A. Franks, Mr. Carnegie’s fiscal agent. 
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THE NINETEENTH HOLE. 
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my reach, altho I was on the green in 
three twice recently, and this inspires 
hopes. 

I am blest with a ‘clever sister- in-law, 
“The Commodore,” mother of my nine 
nefews and nieces, who, captivated by the 
game, has her own links. She soon 
found the absolute necessity for some ex- 
pletiv which could be indulged in with 
immunity, more especially since she could 
not restrain herself from giving vent to 
an expletiv now and then which was 
really wicked, and preyd upon her con- 
science. She appeald to me in her ex- 
tremity and I suggested that when she 
foozled so badly that something had to 
be roared out for immediate relief, she 
should try “Potsdam, Rofterdam and 
Amsterdam,” which she agreed to do. 
Relief proved only transitory and she 
finally confest she found it too long. 
Something shorter and more concen- 
trated was absolutely necessary in ex- 
treme cases. Not long afterwards she 
confest to me she had returned to her old 
favorite short but expressiv expletiv. 
Remonstrance prevaild and she agreed 
to compromize upon simplified spelling 
which eliminated the “v.” Even with 
solid Presbyterian Scotsmen today this 
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renders the words “The Deil”. wholly in- 
nocuous. I beg to recommend it to 
troubled souls as yielding more, at less 
risk, than any remedy known. No copy- 
rite! 

Saint Andrews Club, as we have'seen, 
has two distinguished Dunfermline mem- 
bers as its founders. There is a third 
who is distinguished for being allowed 
more strokes in his favor in match games 
than any other member of the club, but 
he shall be nameless. 

In conclusion, let us end our tribute to 
golf in the words of Henry van Dyke’s 
recent poem, for it is in the pure open air 
of heven alone that golf works its won- 
ders that make it the joy of ardent youth, 
the tonic of sober middle life, the sooth- 
ing refuge of old age: 

“For the comforting warmth of the sun that 
my body embraces, 

For the cool of the waters that run thru the 
shadowy places, 

For the balm of the breezes that brush my 
face with their fingers, 

For the vesper hymn of the thrush when the 
twilight lingers, 

For the long breth, the deep breth, the breth 
of a hart without care,— 


I giv thasks and adore thee, God of the open 
air! 


New Yorx City. 


Little Comedies of Wild Life 


BY WILLIAM J. LONG 


AUTHOR OF 


HEY go on at all hours, the little 

t 3 comedies of the wood folk. I 
have been convinced of this ever 

since, as a small boy, I used to set up a 
stuffed owl in the woods, and by a few 
excited caws raise a terrible pother 
among all the crows of the neighbor- 
hood. By twos and threes, sometimes by 
scores, they would come whooping in 
from all directions till the trees were full 
of them, all vociferating at once, hurling 
advice at each other and insults at the 
solemn owl, making a din that was deaf- 
ening. No matter how often they had 
been fooled, no matter how busy or 
hungry they were, they seemed always 
ready, like human beings at a fire alarm, 


“Ways or Wooprotk,” “A Littce BrotHer To THE Bear,” “Briar Patcn PxrI.osopny,” 


Etc. 


to drop everything for the sake of a little 
variety or excitement. 

The literature and science of wild life 
tell a somewhat different story, one fill- 
ing the woods with woes and tragedies, 
the other with a “pitiless struggle for 
existence.” This alleged tragedy, by the 
way, is almost wholly imaginary, being 
made up in a garret for literary effect; 
and the “pitiless struggle for existence” 
is a delusion based not upon nature, but 
upon our own human and wholly un- 
natural competitive methods. The trouble 
with both theories is that they take an 
exception and make it the rule of wild 
life, as if we were to judge human ex- 
istence by a fire horror or a food trust. 
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Beyond question, the dominant note of 
all wild life is almost invariably one of 
joyousness; and the pitiless struggle 
which we read about in books does not 
exist out of doors, for the simple reason 
that Nature, if left alone, generally pro- 
vides an abundance of food for all her 
creatures, and makes them to live in 
flocks and herds with a fundamental 
basis of co-operation rather than compe- 
tition. I say, Nature does this if left 
alone; and the proof is that there is not 
a portion of the habitable globe, from 
the sub-Arctics to the equator, that was 
not teeming with uncounted multitudes 
of glad, wild birds and animals till white 
men appeared with their ruthless slaugh- 
ter. ‘Lhen conditions were changed for 
the worse, and the jargon of a “pitiless 
struggle” first began. 

Occasionally, to be sure, one gets from 
the wood folk a faint suggestion of what 
we call civilization. Last winter I was 
camped for a brief, heavenly period in 
the snows of the Far North, and as 
usual: I prepared a table for the birds 
and squirrels before I set up my own. 
It is rare good fun, and warms one’s 
heart as he says grace over his own 
bacon and trout, to see a score of little 
wild birds turning up the corners of 
their eyes to take the measure of the host 
while they stuff their skins with his un- 
expected bounty. Now, it was remark- 
able (and there is a parable here if one 
would distill it out) that as long as the 
birds were simply hungry they all shared 
my feast with the greatest peace and 
harmony. I have counted at one time, 
after a storm, over sixty jays, chicka- 
dees, nuthatches, woodpeckers, gros- 
beaks, grouse and squirrels immediately 
around my table. Some came boldly, 
some with the exquisite shyness born of 
the lonely places ; all were at first natural 
and therefore peaceable, each one at- 
tending strictly to his own affairs. But 
the greed of a too large store was to 
some demoralizing; after their hunger 
was satisfied a few of them began to 
carry away things to fill their store- 
houses, and then the first signs of quar- 
reling began. The vast majority, tbe it 
remembered, still fed and slipped away 
pe aceably—thank fully, it seemed to me 
~ and when they were hungry came back 
again; but now and then a bird or a 


squirrel, in a truly human fashion, would 
lay claim to all that was on the table, 
trying not only to get the biggest mor- 
sels, but to drive all others away while 
he did it; and it was these exceptional 
individuals that caused all the trouble. 
We soon grew to recognize them, and 
within a week they were christened 
Trust, Tariff and other names often seen 
in newspapers, but never before heard in 
that remote wilderness. 

There was one nuthatch, especially, 
that I would like to see emblazoned on 
a coat-of-arms for the food barons. Be- 
fore he appeared on the scene we would 
often hear his war cry, a threatening, 
pugnacious chur-r-r-r deep in his throat, 
as if he had received his opinion from a 
corporation lawyer. Then Bob would 
announce, “Here comes the Trust,” and 
we would go out to see what new devil- 
try he had devised for getting more than 
his share of the common mercies. He 
was always first at the table—I never got 
up quite early enough to catch him com- 
ing—and several times he woke me by 
driving other early comers away. Then. 
as the numbers increased, he would work 
desperately to remove as much food as 
possible from the table. Coming back 
after each flight, he would perch for an 
instant over the feast, select the guest 
with the biggest morsel, and launch him- 
self straight at-his head. Down he came 
ker-r-r-r! with a whir of wings and that 
terrifying rasp in his throat; and tho he 
often chivvied jays and squirrels much 
bigger than himself, I never saw one 
that had the nerve to stand his swoop. 
Being timid and peaceable, as all wild 
creatures naturally are, they sprang 
aside or took to flight; whereupon he 
whirled over the board, drove all the 
little birds off, dragged off the choice 
morsel, and was speedily back again to 
repeat his extraordinary performance. 
And as I watched him, thoughtfully but 
without resentment, having endured 
many sich things among men from my 
youth up, I could not see how he could 
have acted with more businesslike preci- 
sion and assurance had a majority of the 
Senate stood solidly behind his prepos- 
terous claims. 

Whether one goes north or south, or 
bides at home, the woods and fields are 
ever merry with such little suggestive 
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comedies. For comedy, not tragedy, is 
the rule of the woods, if one have eyes 
to see and ears to hear. And the ears, I 
think, need more training than the eyes. 
Thus, in that same camp, a woodpecker 
one day set up a tattoo across the lake. 
“Can ye call him?” said Bob, thinking 
me a naturalist. I imitated the tattoo, 
very closely as I thought, but tho I tried 
again and again, I received no answer. 
“Ye haven’t the right combination, b’y,” 
said Bob, and taking his hunting knife 
he stepped to a dry stump. At his first 
rap the answer came back like a flash, 
and when he varied the call the wood- 
pecker came speeding over the lake. He 
could do that, and did do it repeatedly, 
at any hour of the day. But he abused 
me when I told him the truth—that it 
was not the combination of raps, but the 
feeling he put into it, that brought the 
woodpeckers. 

The same curious kind of thing hap- 
pened to me far away in Newfoundland. 
Coming down the salmon stream one 
morning, my Indian pointed to a hole, 
high up in a tree, and said, ““Go knock 
dere, not too loud.” I went and knocked 
softly; but nothing happened. “Knock- 
um again,” said Matty; and again noth- 
ing happened. Then Matty tapped the 
tree, apparently in the same way, and 
instantly a woodpecker stuck her head 
out of the hole and looked down at us. 
“Merely a coincidence,” you say? Not 
a bit of it. We passed that tree at least 
a dozen times; every time I knocked in 
vain, and every time the woodpecker 
looked out at the Indian’s summons. 
“Oh, yes,” chuckled Matty, “he know 
me; he look down at me.” And that was 
all I could get out of him. 

Still more suggestive were my efforts 
to talk with the big timber wolves of 
the North. They have many calls—the 
challenge, the rallying cry, the sharp 
hunting yell, the food call, the riotous 
baying—but tho I seemed to recognize 
these well enough, I can only once in a 
while put into my voice that which 
brings a sure answer. One clear, still 
night I stood in front of my little com- 
moosie in the snow and repeatedly gave 
the gray wolf’s challenge. There were 
wolves near, for I had crossed the fresh 
trail of a pack at sundown; but none 
made answer. Then old Tomah stirred 
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and came forth from his blanket. 
“Hwolf don’ spik dat way; dis way,” he 
said, and gave a howl so nearly like my 
own that no ordinary ear could detect 
the difference. But something was in 
his voice which a wolf understood, for 
hardly had the call ceased when it was 
flung back eagerly from the ridge behind 
us. And when Tomah changed his howl 
to a whimper he had wolves answering 
far and near from three different direc- 
tions. 

The point is, that when one really 
opens his ears to the medley of calls that 
fill the woods by day and night, he gets 
many an invitation which otherwise 
would pass unheeded. Around your 
summer camp the red squirrels are prob- 
ably the most common and numerous of 
animals; but did you ever reckon or at- 
tempt to find meaning for the astonish- 
ing number of sounds that Meeko can 
utter? I do not mean that these or any 
other birds or animals have a language, 
as is sometimes alleged—for, in any 
strict sense of the word, that is not a 
fact—but they do unmistakably com- 
municate with each other, and they also 
have moods and emotions which they put 
forth in sound. Those squirrels scam- 
pering yonder to some mischief—they 
scold, they snicker, they fling jest and 
repartee and abuse at each other, their 
voices reflecting twenty mdods in as 
many minutes. Every now and then one 
gives a long, exultant call in sheer de- 
light at being alive, or stops short in a 
gambol and puts his nose down to a limb 
with a most introspective air, as if he 
were listening to something going on in- 
side of himself. There! that’s a differ- 
ent call; your ear instinctively detects 
something dogmatic, challenging, about 
it; and your discernment is proved when, 
from far away, another squirrel opinion 
is proclaimed to the universe and to this 
little dogmatist in particular. Watch 
him now; see his self-satisfaction change 
to fury. He barks; he curses in his own 
way; he springs up and down on the 
same spot, like a French lumberman who 
throws down his hat and jumps upon it 
to work himself up to the fighting pitch. 
Out of breath, he stops for a moment to 
listen and ascertain if he has silenced his 
audacious opponent. A jeer floats in 
from the distance. Meeko says, ‘‘Kilch- 
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kilch! Vl show that impostor; I'll teach 
him a lesson,” and away he rushes head- 
long. Follow him now and you will see 
a squirrel argument—a challenge, a rush, 
a fight, a desperate chase up and down 
and over the swaying branches, till your 
head grows dizzy to follow it. And then 
one long, rattling, triumphant call, to 
proclaim that another heretical opinion 
is silenced forever. 

Once, following such an invitation, I 
saw that the wretch who dared challenge 
Meeko’s doctrine was a very little squir- 
rel, not half big enough to hold an opin- 
ion of his own. He went over at the first 
rush, fell to the ground and darted off, 
dodging and doubling over rocks, 
stumps and trees, here, there, anywhere 
for a quiet life, with the irate Meeko hot 
at his heels, berating him like a pirate 
and giving him no chance whatever to 
explain or retract his impudence. The 
little fellow shot up a tree at last, and 
with a desperate twist and scramble 
forced himself into a‘ knothole that 


seemed too small for any squirrel. After 
him came Meeko, threatening all kinds 


of vengeance; but try as he would he 
could not get more than his nose and 
eyes into the knothole. And as he 
worked and scolded himself into a pas- 
sion, every now and then came a muffled 
but unmistakable snicker from within 
that seemed to drive him frantic. He 
gave up after a time and started off, mad 
as a bear with a sore head; but before he 
was half way down the tree the little 
fellow put his head out and flung an in- 
sult after him, which started the row all 
over again. Eight different times, while 
I watched, Meeko started off ; and every 
time Meekosis, as Simmo calls the little 
fellow, would poke his head out to jibe 
and jeer and bring him back like a fury. 
And the comedy was still going on when 
the lengthening shadows called me away 
to the trout pool. 

That same pool recalls another little 
comedy ; but, tho I appreciate it now, the 
chief actor was at that time in a better 
irame of mind to enjoy the humor of it. 
| had been camped for several weeks in 

-a splendid country, and at the end de- 
cided to take some fish down river to 
some people who had been more than 
kind to me. For two mornings and even- 
ings I whipped the choicest pools, strik- 
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ing at nothing but the best, and at dusk 
of the second evening I packed away my 
catch with a sigh of heartfelt content. 
There were only fifteen of them, but they 
weighed full thirty pounds, all clean, 
silvery, beautiful trout that would 
brighten the eyes of any fisherman. 
Each one was opened, wiped dry, 
packed in moss and set away under a 
rock by a cold spring. [Early the 
next morning I heard Simmo all- 
ing, “Come here! Oh, by cosh, come 
here!” and slipping out of the tent I saw 
him standing over the cache, his mouth 
screwed up, his eyes like gimlets, and a 
blank, utterly bewildered expression on 
his dark face. There was not another 
soul on the river for twenty miles ; there 
was not a trout left; and there was not a 
track or a sign to tell what had become 
of them. 

We gave up the puzzle and went back 
to breakfast, wagging our heads soberly. 
As we were eating, I saw a mink go 
dodging along the shore, humping his 
back weasel fashion, as if in a terrible 
hurry. He disappeared under a root and 
came out dragging a big trout. “Das de 
feller! Cheokhes steal um!” yelled Sim- 
mo, and away he went on the jump. 
Startled by the rush and rack behind 
him, Cheokhes dropped my trout and 
took to the river. “Keep still, Simmo; 
let’s watch him,” I cautioned, and we sat 
down very still on the bank. After a 
circle or two the mink came back, wig- 
gling his nose, crossed over my foot, 
grabbed the trout and attempted to pull 
it out of the Indian’s hand. “By cosh, 
now, das too cheeky,” said Simmo, and 
with the tail of the trout he batted Cheo- 
khes over the head. Off he went, with a 
screech and a show of sharp white teeth; 
but in a moment he was back again, still 
wiggling his nose, and twice attempted 
to get possession of what he considered 
his property. Following him up, I took 
away from him another big trout, which 
he dragged from under a pile of logs, 
and I found two more cachéd under a 
pine stump. That was all we ever found 
of our catch, and I am still wondering 
what a creature hardly bigger than a rat 
expected to do with thirty pounds of 
fresh fish. Indeed, from his small view- 
point, what should anybody expect to do 
with them? 
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As with the little, so with the larger 
wood folk. The bear, for instance, far 
from being the terrible creature of hunt- 
ing books or of literary imagination, is 
generally a harmless creature, an uncon- 
scious humorist, whose life, so far as I 
have been able to judge from numerous 
glimpses of it, seems a continuous suc- 
cession of little comedies and drolleries. 
The fox is another, whose cunning has 
been overestimated ever since ZEsop’s 
Fables were invented, and whose amus- 
ing side has received but scant attention. 
I have watched a fox that was being 
pursued by hounds, and instead of being 
frantic with fear, as we imagine, his 
every action seemed to indicate that he 
was getting enough fun out of it to keep 
him going, instead of taking refuge in a 
den or ledge, as he might easily have 
done. And I have watched him curled 
up on a warm rock on the open hillside, 
cocking his ears in the most interested 
way at the slow hounds that were trying 
to untangle his crisscross in the valley 
below. Once, in the late afternoon, I 
saw him stalk a woodchuck in a clover 
field. He came down behind a wall, 
slipped out under cover of a bush, crept 
flat on his belly to a stone, and peeked 
around it to measure his chances. When 
he launched himself like a bolt, the 
woodchuck saw him and scuttled away 
to his hole, into which he dived with a 
defiant whistle. The fox was almost on 
‘top of him and grabbed at the tail as it 
disappeared. His head came up bang! 
against the edge of the hole with a force 
that might well have dislocated his neck; 
but he held his grip like a bulldog, and, 
setling back, tried to drag his game out 
bodily—a hard task, as any one knows 
who has ever tested a woodchuck’s hold- 
ing power. He tugged, he strained, 
bracing his forefeet and jerking his 
whole body backward. In the midst of 
a tremendous effort something gave 
way; the fox went over backwards, and 
I saw him pick himself up and trot off 
to the woods in a most shamefaced way, 
with a very small piece of a small scrub- 
by tail in his mouth. 

Again, I was coming home at dusk 
thru an opening in the big woods when 
a fox appeared, carrying the remnant of 
a rabbit. He had eaten what he wanted, 
and was now minded to bury the rest in 
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a good place against a time of need. 
How careful he was, how mindful of 
twenty other hungry mouths and sharp 
noses that would be roaming the woods 
before daybreak. He went here and 
there, crossing and recrossing his trail. 
He hesitated over many spots before he 
finally dropped the rabbit by a rock, 
threw some snow over it carelessly, and 
after one long sniff went straight away. 
As he disappeared, the top of a tall stub 
under which he passed seemed to move 
and bend forward. A big owl that was 
sitting there silently watching the whole 
performance, set his wings, swooped 
straight to the cache, sunk his claws deep 
in the snow and glided on like a shadow, 
taking the rabbit with him. 

Now, these crows and squirrels and 
winter birds and bears and foxes are but 
types of all wild life. Gladness and com- 
edy prevail among them, until man ap- 
pears with the lust of gain or sport, or 
the literary artist, moved by imagination, 
creates a tragedy out of some passing in- 
cident or exception. Thus, while trout 
fishing one day, I clambered up the bank 
to a beautiful open spot in the budding 
woods that invited me to stay and fill my 
heart instead of my fish basket. The sun 
shone warmly; birds were singing; the 
first spring flowers distilled the sunshine 
into color and fragrance ; the brook prat- 
tled of the mountains, murmured of the 


-sea, and lisped and tinkled of . other 


things that I have tried in vain since 
childhood to interpret. And even as I 
spread out my hands to accept the invi- 
tation, to rest a while and let my soul 
expand into the lovely place, a rattle- 
snake raised its ugly head from the 
grass and buzzed out its deadly warning. 
It was a shock, I confess; but when | 
think of it calmly, the element of comedy 
is still uppermost. For the snake, too. 
had answered the call of the sun, think- 
ing, no doubt, that it would soon bring 
him a frog from the brook, which he 
needed for his dinner far more than | 
needed the trout I had been catching. 
Moreover, he acted very decently in 
sounding his rattle and giving me warn- 
ing before he struck—on the whole.. 
more decently and chivalrously than | 
acted when I seized a stick, and, without 
any warning, proceeded savagely to 
break his neck. But even had he struck 
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home, to defend himself as he thought, 
the result would still have been an inci- 
dent and not a tragedy from Nature’s 
amiable viewpoint. Had she not bred in 
me an instinct, a warning against all ser- 
pents, and given me quick eyes and ears 
and timidity wherewith to take care of 
myself? And had she not added the 
wholly supererogatory gift of medicinal 
plants, of strychnia and permanganate of 
potash, to heal myself withal from the 
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evil effects of even my own carelessness? 
Surely, then, it were most illogical on my 
part, a heartless and lunatic perform- 
ance, to misjudge her motives, or to. 
overlook the beauty of the world and the 
evident gladness of a thousand birds and 
wild creatures around me, all on account 
of one rattlesnake—who was, after all, 
only enjoying the frogs and the sunshine 
and the general comedy of life in his 
own way. 


StTamForD, CONN. 


My Birthday 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


[This poem was written by Whittier on his twenty-third birthday. 


He was then edit- 


ing the New England Review, and these verses appeared-without his signature in the issue 


of December 20, 1830, and 


; have never becn reproduced in any edition of his works. 
reveal in a striking manner the tone and temper of his mind at that time. 
how entirely they differ from his look upon life at a later period. 


They 
It will be seen 
Until he was about 


twenty-five years of age, he was ambitious for worldly distinction—for literary and political 


fame. 


a In the year when this poem was written his life had been embittered by a serious 
disappointment, which, it will be seen, is reflected in these li 


ines. Two years later he 


gave up all selfish ambitions, and in whole-souled work for the uplift of his fellow men, 
, 2 


earned a greater and more enduring fame than he 


PICKARD. ] 


dreamed of in his youth.—S. 


ONWARD, still onward—let the tide of the years roll swiftly on, 
The sooner will the task be over—the goal of being won— 
‘Lhe past hath been a weariness—a trial-time of pain, 

And the same cup of bitterness is lifted up again— 

And I will drain it silently, without a murmuring word, 

And if a single sigh be given it shall be all unheard. 

It were not well to stain the pride of manhood’s sterner years 
With one memorial of regret—one gush of natural tears. 


What tho the spirit sometimes fail amidst the storms of life— 
The whirlwind and the agony of intellectual strife— 

What tho at times the childishness of Other days return, 

And the warm tear which may not fall, upon the eyelid burn— 
I will not ask the sympathy which selfish hearts require, 

Till love is lost in weariness, and friendship’s self must tire— 
No, let the strength of worthiness be firmly girded on, 

And perish in Ambition’s path, or let the prize be won. 


On, on—with freshened courage on—there is no turning back, 

The weary wing must still pursue its bold and upward track; 

For, tho along life’s changeful way flash out the frequent gem, 
And flowers around the wanderer spring, he may not turn to them; 
The flowers will wither when his touch profanes their sacred bloom, 
The gem within his earnest grasp as trodden dust become— 

Then onward—while the fire of soul is yet unquenched and high, 
And Hope is burning like a star upon the future’s sky. 














The Pleasures and Profits of Walking 


BY WILLIAM J. GAYNOR 


[In view of the great public interest excited by the M’ayor’s pedestrianism, THe INpe- 


PENDENT asked questions which His Honor the Mayor of New York was kind enough to 


answer in the following article-—EpiTor.] 


ously as a walker. It is true that | 

have been walking for a good many 
years, but I do not pretend to be any- 
thing more than an ordinary trudger. 
During the sixteen years that | was a 
Justice of the Supreme Court I made it 
a rule to walk from five to seven miles a 
day. I did this to keep myself in health. 
I sat in bad air in the courtroom: In the 
* morning I walked a few miles, and after 
leaving court in the evening I walked a 
few miles more. 

When I became Mayor I simply con- 
tinued my walking. I walk from my 
house to the City Hall in the morning 
and back in the evening. That gives me 
seven miles a day. But I am no walker, 
nor am I an athlete. I walk for health, 
and also for the joy of walking. 

| have for many years done my 
principal work while walking. As a 
judge I framed my decisions and opin- 
ions in my mind while walking. I can 
think best while walking, and then I can 
come in and sit down and write offhand 
the whole subject. But let me say again 
that I am no scientific walker, altho I 
take long walks. 

It is with my walking as with my be- 
ing a disciple of Epictetus. During the 
campaign for the mayoralty, while every 
abuse and lie was being heaped upon me, 
[ casually remarked in one of my 
speeches that what another saith of thee 
concerneth more him who saith it than it 
concerneth thee, as Epictetus says. This 
seemed to astonish the whole journalistic 
fraternity in New York City, as tho they 
had never heard of Epictetus before. 
My walking seemed to astonish them in 
the same way. 

I prefer to walk alone and think. I 
do not hurry; I just go along at my lei- 
sure. It is true, now and then some one 
comes alongside of me and thinks the 
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| FEAR you are taking me too seri- 


gait is not a very leisurely one, but to me 
it is leisurely because I am used to it. | 
do not see why many or most people do 
not walk to and from their business 
every day. A man wrote me a letter 
that it was all very well for me\to do it, 
but that his business was two miles away 
from his house. I wrote him back that 
mine was over three. There is a feeling 
of independence and freedom when you 
are walking, and your blood warms up 
and flows freely, and your body becomes 
purified. As I walk over the bridge 
every night and see the cars packed with 
anemic young men and women, some of 
them with cigarets, I cannot help pitying 
them. Why do they not get out and 
walk and make their bodies ruddy and 
healthy? Some of them look out of the 
car windows and point at me as tho | 
was a curiosity because I walk. I think 
they are curiosities because they ride and 
injure themselves with the foul air of 
the cars. 

I used to be a horseback rider, but you 
have to keep that up or else drop it alto- 
gether, and you cannot always have time 
for it. Besides, it is a rather violent exer- 
cise. I do not think I know any one who 
has got a dividend out of it. Then | 
drove for years. Out of that I really 
got nothing. The street car I always 
abominated. They used to have stoves 
in them, and now they heat them by elec- 
tricity, and the air becomes foul. Some 
people write to me complaining that the 
cars are too cold. They ought to be 
made to walk. 

You ask me the best time for walking. 
The best time is in the sun in fall and 
winter, but if you cannot walk then, the 
best time is whenever you can walk. Of 
course, if you walk home at night during 
the long winter months you walk after 
dark. Morning walking is very refresh- 


ing. 
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CROSSING THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 
“When I became Mayor I continued my walking.” 
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THE PLEASURES AND 


Yes, the walking of men like Weston 
does much good by example. IE starts 
other people walking. 

In the country the best companion for 
a walk is a dog. A half dozen dogs is 
better yet. : 

No, you do not want any book while 
you are walking. You want to think. 
In the country you can loiter about. You 
do not need to walk fast and should not 
do ‘so. Observe nature. When you 
come to a barnyard go in and see the 
pigs and the fowl and the cows. Climb 
a fence now and then and go into the 
fields and look at the crops or the cattle. 
| know of no place where there is more 
philosophy than in a barnyard. You can 
learn much from animals. Within their 
circle they know much more than we do. 
Some of them see and hear things that 
we are incapable of seeing and hearing. 
Very few animals improve by age. A 
little pig a day old knows as much as his 
mother, and it is the same with a calf or 
a colt. 


I do not like to walk in a park. I hate 
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the roads and walks in parks. I do not 
like winding roads. I like to see where 
I am going. Crooked roads are irksome. 

You want to know what about moun- 
tain climbing. I have done some of that 
in-this country and in Switzerland, but 
I do not recommend it. The heart should 
not be abnormally taxed. Of course, if 
your weight is in your favor you can do 
some climbing. I went down the other 
day and walked up ten flights to the top 
of the building where the terrible fire 
was, as I wanted to see the floors which 
were burned out. If you want to test 
your heart just walk up ten flights with- 
out stopping. If you can do it you are 
all right, no matter what your age is. 

Yes, I regret the falling off in bicy- 
cling. I enjoyed it for years and it did 
me the world of good. If people will 
not walk I would advise them to ride the 
bicycle. It will renew their lives. They 
will be so changed in a month that they 
will be astonished. 

What nation, you ask, gets the most 
out of walking. The English. They are 
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“IN THE COUNTRY YOU CAN LOITER ABOUT.” 


great walkers. When I go to London 
| love to just stand and see them walk- 
ing down into London in companies in 
the morning. The sight is inspiring to 
me. They walk in from miles around. 
Here people are afraid to walk a mile. 
The greatest rapid transit facilities in 
the world are right here in our American 
cities, notwithstanding all the grumbling 
that is going on. Wherever you are 
here in the city of New York you have 
a street car at your elbow. The result is 
that everybody rides and almost nobody 
walks. This is harmful. It would be a 
good thing if we had to walk more or 
. less. In England they walk way out to 
‘places of recreation. 


Now, I do not know what else to say 
to you. The subject is simmed up very 
easily. Cultivate the habit. of. -walking 
and you will never give it up, and it will 
keep you in health and make you chari- 


table and forbearing. If you take no 
exercise you become dyspeptic. your 
blood gets thin, and you. find fault. with 
everybody, and by and by you hate 
everybody, and then you want to be 
mean to everybody. That is a terrible 
condition to be in. Don’t you think so? 
But if you are in it just get out of it by 
walking a few miles every morning and 
evening. Go out and walk in the dark 
if necessary. 


New York Cry. 











The Recreations of the Great 
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of statistical charts and articles 

which have been appearing in THE 
INDEPENDENT in spite of their all being 
serious and dealing with dollars and 
cents. I am sending you one which will 
show not how people spend their work- 
ing days, but their hours of leisure. Mr. 
Gardner Richafdson once amused him- 
self by tabulating from the English edi- 
tion of ‘“Who’s Who” the favorite 
recreation of the world’s great men. 
The nine sports with the highest votes 
were as follows: 


| HAVE been interested in the series 


Tennis 

The picture will show you at a glance 
the relative importance of the favorite 
vices of distinguished Englishmen. The 
hunter, if standing erect, would be near- 


ly four times as tall as the tennis player, 
and the others are properly graded in 
the order of importance. Therefore, if 
a person with two months for vacation 
wishes to spend this time as great men 
do, he should put in 11.7 days in shoot- 
ing, 7.7 days on the bicycle, 7.5 days on 
the golf course, and will probably find 
that there will bea week of rainy weath- 
er which he can spend fishing. He will 
have 4 days in which to go from one 
place to another, and he can devote 3 
days each to cricket, riding and tennis. 
If he has but ten days and wishes to re- 
duce his weight, this time spent in 
cycling and riding will probably have the 
desired effect. If he prefers cricket, the 
time at his disposal will just about suf- 
fice to finish a game: Over half of the 
world’s great men take their pleasure in 
one of these nine ways. If you con- 
clude to spend your vacation in any 
other way the chances are even that you 
will have only common folks to keep you 
company. The man who does not own 
an automobile need not be downhearted. 
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The Old Dog in the Sun 


BY E. W. HOWE 


{This is the account of the reasons why Mr. Howe at the age of fifty-seven left his 


prosperous business and decided to take a vacation for the rest of his life. 


sons in it for others.—Ep1Tor.] 


ROBABLY every man, on reaching 
p fifty, has a notion he is entitled to 
quit work. He may not be able to 
quit, but he has the notion he is entitled 
to, and thinks about it. If he lives in 
town he usually thinks of retiring to a 
farm, and if he lives in the country he 
thinks of moving to town. 

After a long and active business life 
in town, I actually quit work and moved 
to a farm. Twenty years ago | went 
one Sunday to visit a farmer who lived 
three miles below the town where [ live. 
Located on top of.the river bluffs, the 
farm afforded a fine view of the Mis- 
souri Valley for thirty miles. 

To own this farm and build a house 
there became a passion with me, but I 
did not actually buy the farm until four 
years ago. Soon after I began the con- 
struction of a house. The first of the 
present year I quit business and moved 
to the place I had been dreaming about 
so long. 

For thirty-three years I owned and 
edited the Atchison (Kan.) Globe, a 
daily newspaper. Whether I had too 
much to do does not matter; I thought 
I had, which amounts to the same thing. 
I had a net income from the paper of 
more than sixty dollars a day, but I gave 
it up without regret; indeed, I shall 
always believe that quitting business 
afforded me more satisfaction and pleas- 
ure than any other act of my life. 

I never objected to the work of an ed- 
itor, but the annoyances of business be- 
came very irksome at fifty, and.almost 
unbearable at fifty-seven. My news- 
paper was a small one, and I was busi- 
ness manager as well as solicitor, re- 
porter, editor and proprietor. Being 
much on the streets, the town drunkards 
played with me, and idle people won- 
dered why I was so busy and greedy. 
I was never greedy, but idleness is more 
dangerous around a newspaper office 
than anywhere else. A newspaper busi- 
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There are les- 


ness must be constantly pushed. Once 
it stands still it soon begins to go back- 
ward and can go to pieces in three 
months. A neglected newspaper shows 
neglect as plainly as a neglected wife. | 
had friends, and was fond of them, but 
the annoyances of business, which no 
business man can avoid, wore me out. 
Now that | am free from these annoy- 
ances I do not go to town once a month. 

It was part of my plan of retirement 
to start a little monthly magazine, and | 
have done that, the first issue appearing 
in March. I write all the magazine con- 
tains, and do not expect it to pay. At 
the farm I often chop down dead apple 
trees and convert them into firewood, for 
physical exercise. I started the maga- 
zine for mental exercise, and expect no 
more profit from it than I expect from’ 
chopping wood, since no one is to be 
asked to take it or to advertise in it. 
The weekly edition of the Globe had a 
good many subscribers scattered over the 
country, with whom I became acquainted 
from seeing their letters. Some of these 
friends I have retained, and find it pleas- 
ant to continue my old relations with 
them. 

In accepting the invitation of THE 
INDEPENDENT to send this contribution 
to its Vacation Number, I might cost the 
magazine a good many subscribers with- 
out saying anything that is not perfectly 
true and proper. Magazine subscribers 
are always looking for insults, and ed- 
itors must be very careful; so careful, 
indeed, that the life is squeezed out of 
many contributions, I. sometimes think. 
So I shall be very careful in what I 
write for THE INDEPENDENT, but in my 
own magazine I am free to say what ! 
please, and laugh at the Great Outside 
World, which takes itself so seriously. I 
seldom read a magazine article that | 
am not amused at the care of the writer 
and editor, to avoid giving offense, but I 
have no such fear in writing for my 
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magazine. I say what I please, and 
there are not enough indignant subscrib- 
ers in the world to kill my modest pub- 
lication. 

My brother, a market gardener, lives 
in a house near mine, and operates my 
farm, which is known as ‘Potato Hill. A 
friend of mine built a cotintry place and 
called it “Cote Brillante.” That fancy 
name made me mad, so I built a better 
house and called it “Potato Hill.” I am 
tired of big words and big titles. 

My brother’s family consists of a wife, 
two daughters and a son. I like them 
all, and a good many of my friends come 
out from town, but I see no one I do not 
care to see. The house in which I live 
is a man’s house; most houses are built 
for women. My own room is 29 by 20 
feet, with light and air 
on three sides. It has a 
private bath, two closets 
and a fireplace, and the 
view from the east win- 
dows is, I really believe, 
as fine as can be found 
in the West. The view 
includes a wide sweep 
of the Missouri River, 
twisting about in its 
majestic and lazy way, 
with the accompanying 
valley and hills. Three 
different lakes may be 
seen from my east win- 


dow. A Potato Hill Newsmonger. 


Around the house lies 
my brother’s market garden, and | 
often go down and assist him and his 
men in pulling radishes or onions, or 
in cutting spinach or lettuce. Some- 
t'mes I assist in planting corn and in 
making hay, but I have no tasks I 
cannot neglect without feeling guilty. 
My nephew goes to town every morn- 
ing at five o'clock with a load of vege- 
tables and returns about noon. with 
the mail and the supplies I need. My 
brother’s oldest daughter is my house- 
keeper. She is capable and quiet, and 
lets me alone, which a man of fifty-seven 
appreciates more than anything else. 

When a man talks of quitting work, 
his leeches manage to get this motto be- 
fore him: 

“Don’t rust out; wear out.” 
I find rusting out much more agree- 





able than wearing out, which I was cer- 
tainly doing in the old days when I had 
too much to do. 

Thousands of times I have been de- 
nied the blessing of sleep at night. As 
a result I became irritable and nervous. 
I made long trips to recover, but they 
did me little good, since I always wrote 
home letters for the paper, and did an 
average man’s work all the time I was 
away. Once I went around the world, 
and every day of the trip I wrote two or 
three ordinary newspaper columns ; more 
often three than two. I went to the 
West Indies ‘and every day wrote a let- 
ter for my newspaper. I hunted big 
game in the Rocky Mountains, and at 
night, by the light of a campfire, wrote 
my usual letter for publication. 

When I was _ nine 
years old, living on a 
farm in Missouri, my 
father bought the week- 
ly newspaper printed 
at the county seat. | 
was at once placed in 
this printing office, and 
have had printers’ ink 
on my fingers ever 
since. Being a_ hard 
worker himself, my 
father gave me tasks, 
and punished me at 
ps. night if I did not ac- 

complish them. When 
eleven years old I was 
doing regularly a man’s 
work; I was forced to work rapidly in 
order to have any time for the amuse- 
ments boys are fond of. I worked so 
steadily as a boy that I almost never at- 
tended school and never studied gram- 
mar at all, and never reached fractions 
in the arithmetic. I was naturally a lazy 
boy, but my father taught me industry 
so thoroly that, after I engaged in busi- 
ness for myself, I was known as a hard 
worker. As a journeyman printer I was 
a racer, because I had learned to work 
that way. The result was the nervous 
state which seriously threatened my 
health. 

I determined at last that nothing 
would afford relief except quitting busi- 
ness entirely, so I did that, and relief 
was immediate. Since my retirement I 
have not had one of the old bad nights. 
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My improvement is undoubted; I can 
realize it and my friends see it. I would 
rather live at Potato Hill Farm than 
travel, which I do not much like. Hav- 
ing been busy a great many years, I shall 
never be entirely idle, but never again 
will I have hard tasks that haunt me 
night and day. 

Are there not thousands of fretful, 
half-sick men of about my age who 
would recover, as I have done, if they 
would adopt my course, and quit when 
they have enough? I am nota rich man, 
but I have enough. For twenty years 
I paid life insurance premiums on two 
endowment policies. Now I am receiv- 
ing a pension from the two companies, 
which will continue as long as I live. I 
believe every man who has enough 
should do what I have done. Every- 
where you see elderly business men hard 
at work who should make way for spring 
goods. But I have quit giving good ad- 
vice; I am now taking it. And the best 
thing I ever did was to accept the advice 
to quit work as soon after fifty as pos- 
sible. 

A farmer said to me the other day: 

“Il am fifty-seven years old, but still able to 
do a good day’s work.” 

Is there nothing in this world be- 
yond a good day’s work? I didn’t ap- 
plaud the statement as much as the 
farmer thought I should. 


evidently 
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Think of the millions of elderly men 
wearily earning money they can never 
use! They continue in the harness be- 
cause they fear idleness will kill them. 

This has not been my experience. 
Perhaps I made a mistake in attempting 
too much; perhaps I should have gradu- 
ally delegated my work to others; but 
that was a secret I could never learn. | 
never liked being an employer; no one 
ever worked for me who did not some- 
how give the impression that I exacted 
too much of him, altho I don’t believe I 
ever did. I dislike to drive a horse be- 
cause he always makes me believe | 
overwork him, tho I am an easy driver. 

On the farm we have an old and a 
young dog, belonging to my brother. 
The young dog comes up to my house 
twenty. times a day; he is constantly 
looking for excitement, and follows us 
wherever we go. He engages in many 
unnecessary fights and carries many un- 
necessary scars. He makes many fruit- 
less dashes after rabbits, and digs for 
hours and days to get at foxes in their 
dens in the hills, with no success. 

But the old dog, having been a long 
time out in the world, knows that little 
of interest is going on, and spends much 
of his time sleeping in the sun. The old 
dog has accepted a hint from Nature; 
it is a pity men are not equally wise. 


Atcuison, KAn. 


Two Authors 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE 


The Pessimist 


He sees no rift within the shadow vast 
Cloaking in cloud Earth’s future and her past, 
And writes of joy, and every theme of light, 


With ink distilled from blackness of the night. 


The Optimist 


He sees a sunbeam shining thru each cloud, 

And hears a zephyr when the wind is loud; 

He writes of death, and every somber thing, 
With ink distilled from rose-leaves of the spring. 


Avucusta, Ga, 














‘Automobiles for Country Use 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


Epiror oF THE ABILENE REFLECTOR. 


the farmer’s attitude toward the 

motor car. In the beginning of 
its career he fought against it, sneered 
at the city folk who burned gasoline, 
grew angry when his team was fright- 
ened by an automobile, declared that 
death rode with every driver. 

Then one day, as his sweaty horses 
plodded homeward from town, the occu- 
pants of his surrey heard a “honk, honk” 
behind, and with a whizz and a cloud of 
dust past went the family of his neigh- 
bor, making the distance in one-fourth 
his own time and with comfort and joy 
rather than with dust and weariness. 
Next came a visit to the. town garage, 
the withdrawing of some of his bank de- 
posit—and he also was a motorist. 

The rise of the motor car, coming at 
the time of the marvelous advance in 
farm values and the high price level for 
products, made it particularly attractive 
to the farmer. Had the automobile come 
ten years earlier, not one farmer would 
have owned one in its first decade of 
popularity where a dozen now do. They 
could not have afforded it. So, too, it is 
the Western farmer who has been the 
best buyer, for in the West has been the 
great rise in land values and the fortunes 
in crop production. 

When wheat was a dollar a bushel the 
producer who sold $3,000 worth off a 
150-acre field was not to be blamed if he 
spent half the sum in a motor, especially 
when during the same year the value of 
the land probably increased $1,000. This 
was the genesis of the farmer’s attrac- 
tion for the motor car, not to mention 
the actual use that came from its posses- 
sion. 

Another thing: When the high cost of 
living prevented the expansion of the 
townsman’s expenditures and he re- 
frained from investing in so obvious a 
luxury, it was the very time when the 
farmer was receiving top prices for his 
products and was able to gratify his de- 


He URIOUS has been the evolution of 


sires. In consequence, the sales of the 
past two years have been greater in the 
interior and in the little country towns 
than in the cities. The greatest distrib- 
uting point in America last year outside 
New York was. Kansas City, and the 
cars went largely to the little Middle 
West towns, where the buyers were 
largely farmers. 

Hence it is that there are counties, 
with less than 10,000 population, far out 
toward the foothills of the Rockies, with 
400.to 600 cars. At a fair meeting in a 
Southern Kansas town last fall 800 cars 
were counted. From Northern Texas to 
South Dakota, at the chautauquas the 
cars fill a five-acre field, ana circus day 
makes the roads one steady stream of 
motors. Little wonder that the man with 
a team becomes unhappy and buys a car 
if there is any possibility of doing so. 

“T stood it two years,” said one farmer 
who this spring bought his first car. “If 
my neighbors were not all riding in auto- 
mobiles, I would not care for one. When 
I went to town it took me all day; it took 
them three hours. When I went to 
church or to a public sale it was the 
same. It got on my nerves and here I 
am.” 

He was driving a car that cost $1,200, 
which is the average price the farmer 
pays. He does not go in for the big six- 
cylinders or the expensive makes. He 
bought at first the two-cylinder, cheap 
cars; when the four-cylinders came in at 
moderate price they were his favorite. 
Occasionally, as in the case of a Ne- 
braska stockman who a few days ago 
took to his prairie farm a seven-passen- 
ger, $4,500 car, he plunges—but it is 
rare. 

However, he wants a roomy car, for 
in the tonneau often are heaped a few 
sacks of vegetables, bags of grain or 
cases of eggs. He goes home from town 
with a load of boxes, bundles and pack- 
ages. The roadster, providing no place 
for these, does not appeal to him. 
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In the country correspondence col- 
umns of the weekly papers you see such 
items as this: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Adam Stauffer and 
family went to Fairbury Sunday in their 
auto.” 

“John Harkness took a party of young 
folks to the show at Ponca Saturday 
night in his auto.” 

To the country correspondent the mo- 
tor car is always an “auto.” The items 
tell of trips twenty to thirty miles across 
country, giving to the fortunate parties 
a wider view than they were able to se- 
cure in a dozen years by team. 

It brings to them also new responsi- 
bilities. When they went in a farm 
wagon, any old clothes were good 
enough. When they rode in a surrey, 
they dressed better. Now that they mo- 
tor they are garbed for the occasion, and 
as they ride thru the city streets it is 
difficult to distinguish the farmer’s fam- 
ily from the one from the aristocratic 
avenue. This self-respect is one of the 
things that has come to the farm with 
the motor car. 
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The city man little realizes how cheap- 
ly the farmer cares for his car. One end 
of the barn serves for a garage. Oil and 
gasoline are bought in quantities at 
wholesale. The average farmer, experi- 
enced in the use of machinery and of 
gasoline engines, cares for the machine 
itself. His visits to the repair shop are 
comparatively few and then for minor 
assistance. The poorest customers of the 
town garages are the farmer owners; but 
the best are the townspeople who have 
neither time or inclination to care for 
and clean their machines. 

The farmer is going thru another evo- 
lution with the motor truck and tractor. 
When he saw them in the city he was 
certain that they would not be feasible 
on the farm where no pavements make 
a smooth roadway. Now hundreds of 


farm tractors are in use and the automo- 
bile manufacturers look at that branch 
of their business as offering the greatest 
possibilities for the future. Here, too, 
the prairie States are leading. The level 
roads and fields offer opportunities for 
utilization of the tractor that hilly States 


AT THE KANSAS STATE FAIR GROUNDS, HUTCHINSON, KANSAS. 
The one horse and carriage present belong to a city man. 





AUTOMOBILES FOR COUNTRY USE — 


NINE TONS OF ALFALFA TO 


THE FARMER’S “HIRED BOY” CAN RUN THIS POWERFUL MACHINE. 
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OFF TO SCHOOL BY MOTOR. 


The automobile makes it possible to combine the advantages of town and country life. 


The children can 


go to school in it and use it for recreation. 


of the East do not give. The farm trac- 
tor is both a machine and a draught en- 


gine. It can take five wagon loads of 
grain to market as rapidly as a team can 
take one. It can pull across a field a half 
dozen plows followed by harrows, and if 
desired, by seeders, as rapidly as a team 
can take one plow; it can drag the roads 
of a whole township while a team is car- 
ing for half a road district. Attached to 
the cornsheller or feed grinder, it can do 
the work of a gasoline engine. To all 
these uses it is put and in each does it 
do its work well. Suppose it does cost 
$2,500: if it accomplishes more than the 
same amount invested in teams, with less 
expense, it is profitable to the farmer. 
So he has become convinced, and while 
there is little indication of the immediate 
passing of the farm horse, the next few 
years—if the farmer’s prosperity con- 
tinues—will see as rapid strides for the 
farm tractor as the past half decade has 
witnessed in the growth of the motor car 
industry. 

The farmer’s family is not dependent 


on the father for use of the car. Farm- 
ers’ sons and daughters are taught early 
to be venturesome. They have managed 
the farm machinery, much of which is 
far more difficult to handle than is the 
motor car. Soon after a car goes to the 
farm does the daughter take lessons, and 
it is a common sight on the streets of the 
interior towns to see cars driven by girls 
who have come in from the farms, or to 
see the farmer’s children taken to the 
country school by motor. Their handling 
of the machines would be a credit to the 
professional chauffeurs, for.they have to 
encounter conditions of roads of which 
the city driver knows little. It is one 
thing to drive on pavements and quite 
another to take to the hills and valleys, 


‘with all the contingencies of broken cul- 


verts and nervous country horses to 
complicate the experience. 

With the coming of the motor car has 
been aroused a good roads enthusiasm 
heretofore unknown in the country dis- 
tricts. Here, too, was an evolution. At 
first the plea of the town motorist for 
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better roads was taken as a selfish de- 
mand, made to give opportunity for swift 
speeding. The farmer was disgruntled 
and sneered. 

When he began buying cars he joined 
the good roads company. Now, he takes 
his tractor and drags the roads. He tells 
the local editor of the fine drives in his 
township and is growing rapidly in 
knowledge of road-making—for which 
there is the country over great need of 
education. Across southwest Kansas and 
eastern Colorado he is helping make the 
“New Santa Fe Trail” an antomobile 
road, extending five hundred miles thru 
the valley of the Arkansas River. Out in 
Arizona is being spent over a million dol- 
lars building a thousand miles of perfect 
road, connecting all principal towns and 
cities, and Oklahoma plans an extensive 
system of State boulevards. In a few 
years the entire West will be threaded 
with fine country roads—all because the 
farmer has become a motorist. 

The close relation between good roads 


and motor cars is evidenced by the ratio 
of cars to population in States that have 
excellent highways. According to recent 
statistics, Missouri with few good roads 
has 15,600 motor cars, one to 211 inhabi- 
tants ; Kansas with much better roads has 
12,600 cars, one to 137 inhabitants’ New 
York has more cars than any State, but 
only one to 130 inhabitants; California, 
a State of good roads, has 40,000 cars, 
one to every 59 persons. In Iowa one 
man in 99 owns a car, while in Nebraska 
the ratio is one to 78. Illinois with its 
sandy roads has one to 188; Minnesota 
has one to 174. The total number of reg- 
istered cars in the United States is 780,- 
000, or one for every 118 persons. 

With his ability to secure both pleas- 
ure and usefulness from his car to a 
greater extent than does the town owner, 
the farmer will continue to be a buyer of 
cars—his purchasing power being modi- 
fied only by the measure of our agricul- 
tural prosperity. 


ABILENE, KAN. 
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American Summer Resorts in the 
Seventies 


BY WILLIAM FREDERICK DIX 


AvutHor or “THe Face IN THE GrIRANDOLE,” Etc, 


E used to wear linen dusters in 
the trains in those days, when 
summer cottages were practi- 

cally unknown and winter resorts did 
not exist, and all the world betook it- 
self during the summer months to the 
White Mountains, or Saratoga, or Long 
Branch, or perhaps for a few days to 
Niagara Falls. The locomotives burned 
soft coal, and a linen duster was a neces- 
sary part of the summer equipment. 
\nd I remember one summer when a 
“putty blower”—a tin tube of about the 
(liameter of a pencil—and a cent’s worth 
of putty, were a part of my traveling 
kit. The putty, wrapped in a piece of 
paper, which soon became oily, lay con- 


cealed in my pocket, together with a 


piece of licorice-root, some marbles and 


other necessities. When the train would 
stop at a station—I beg pardon, “deepo” 
—a little pellet of putty inserted in one 
end of the tube and the same end of the 
tube inserted in my mouth, gave me an 
effective blow-gun, and the back of the 
neck of a negro hotel-runner on the 
platform made a most entrancing mark. 
Thus was the tedium of the journey re- 
lieved and my youthful spirits made 
jocund. 

And how glorious it was to stop at 
one of the “palatial” hotels at Saratoga, 
the United States Hotel or the Grand 
Union, then in the hight of glory and 
popularity! Five dollars a day seemed 
an enormous sum to pay for the privi- 
lege of dwelling amid such magnificence. 
I well remember the excitement of being 
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PRESIDENT GRANT AT LONG BRANCH, 


conducted into the vast dining-room by 
a negro headwaiter of lordly mien, and 
wondering, as I looked upon the hun- 
dreds seated at the long tables, that there 
could be so many rich people in the 
world—all spending five dollars a day 


apiece ! . : 

During the mornings we would sit on 
the vast “piazzas” and listen to the or- 
chestra playing “Darling, I am Growing 
Old,” ““The Last Rose of Summer,” “Up 
in a Balloon, Boys,” “Captain Jinks,” 
interspersed with more lofty music 
which made no appeal to my memory. 
In the afternoon we would drive to the 
lake and I would be allowed to buy a 
paper bag of crisp Saratoga potatoes, 
which were then a delightful novelty. 
Or we would wander in Congress Park; 
or, best of all, I would be allowed to 
practice archery, or witness Punch and 
Judy shows at the Indian Encampment, 
on Circular street. This fascinating re- 
sort has long ago disappeared, and, to 
me at least, the glory of Saratoga has 
vanished. It consisted of several empty 
lots containing a number of tents of real 
Indians, who sold bead-work pincush- 
ions, sweet-grass baskets, told fortunes 
and taught children to shoot the bow. 
There were also, I remember, a rifle 
range and a merry-go-round, and the 
whole made a popular playground for 
children and nurses. 

Before breakfast, of course, every one 
visited the Congress or Hathorn spring, 


to quaff the bubbling waters which boys 
in uniform dipped up for visitors. A 
wire tumbler holder containing six or 
eight tumblers was attached to the end 
of a long pole and this would be 
plunged into the effervescent pool and 
come up dripping and sparkling with the 
health-giving waters. There were no 
pipes nor faucets nor suspicion of arti- 
ficial gas in those days. 

When one went to the mountains in 
the late seventies one went to the Craw- 











CONGRESS HALL, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


ford House, or the Profile, or the Twin 
Mountain, or North Conway. The Adi- 
rondacks were an almost trackless wil- 
derness. No railway tracks defiled the 
Crawford Notch, and we used to drive 
in from North Conway seated—peri- 
lously, it always seemed to me—a thou- 
sand feet up in the air on the top of a 
gorgeous six or eight horse Concord 
coach. The roads were narrow and 
rough, the horses would go at a free 
hand gallop, the coach would lurch 
around the curves, plunge thru the ruts 
and sway from side to side, the driver 
would hold the six or eight separate lines 
in one hand, his long lash-whip in the 
other, and we would grip the hand rail 
and breathe semi-occasionally. It was 
a thrilling experience and never to be 
forgotten, a ride in a White Mountain 
coach in those days. I was only a “little 
shaver” then, but I remember those 
thrills as if they were yesterday. 

Tired and nerve racked at the hour of 
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dusk as we emerged from the Crawford 
Notch, how welcome were the lights of 
the old Crawford House glimmering 
across the valley! Massive black walnut 
furniture and washbowls and pitchers 
were in the elegant, Brussels-carpeted 
bedrooms (there were no private baths), 
and what a fine, hot supper awaited us 
after we had refreshed ourselves! 
Oyster stew, chops and baked potatoes, 
eggs, hot rolls, coffee and tea, custards 
and jellies and layer cake—what rare 
feasts and what fine appetites we had! 
Outing clothes were not invented in 
those days. So far as the women were 
concerned, I have only vague memories 
of voluminous skirts draped over “bus- 
tles,” and men were ignorant of the 
comfort of soft outing shirts, white flan- 
nel or serge suits, or special costumes 
for various sports. High silk hats were 
often seen in the mountains and by the 
sea, as well as formal black coats. For 


‘athletic exercise men usually wore “old 














THE SWITCHBACK RAILWAY, 
MT. WASHINGTON. 


clothes”—garments too much worn for 
every-day occupations. On hot days, 
however, they did have white linen or 
drill trousers, rather stiffly starched. 

My uncle, a delightful old gentleman 
of the old school, who always wore on 
the street a silk hat, black broadcloth 
frock coat and trousers, and black satin 
scarf, and who carried a gold-headed 
cane, was, one hot day in summer, asked 
by his wife why he did not wear his 
white linen “pantaloons.” 
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‘Well, my dear,” he replied, “in the 
first place they are not laundered, in the 
second place they are too short, and in 
the third place I haven’t got any.” 

“And how much more modest were the 
bathing costumes of the late seventies 
than they are to day! The women wore 
baggy “pantalettes” tied in around the 
ankle underneath generous skirts falling 
well below the knee, and these unbeau- 
tiful costumes were made of thick flan- 
nel, which must have been frightfully 
heavy and cumbersome when wet. The 
men wore loose-fitting, dark-hued wool- 
en shirts and trousers, which also 
reached to the feet, and the heads of 
both sexes were largely concealed by 
wide-brimmed straw hats fastened se- 
curely to the head by tapes tied under 
the chin! Truly the artists of those days 
could draw no inspiration from the 
“bathing girl” of the resorts, and seaside 
romances suffered a severe test during 
the bathing hour. 

Long Branch was the summer queen of 
the Jersey coast in those days, and the 
Metropolitan Hotel, the Leland House, 
the Ocean Hotel and the Mansion House 
were in the hight of their glory. In 
front of these stretched an immense, 
grassy esplanade, and in front of this 
was a wide driveway running along the 
top of the sand dunes, below which lay 
the wide’ beach unobstructed with the 
present unsightly breakwaters. Most of 
this great expanse has been washed away 














THE BEACH AT LONG BRANCH, 
NEW JERSEY. 
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by the encroaching sea. South of the 
West End Hotel were three or four pri- 
vate cottages, the beginnings of what is 
now Elberon. These cottages had fanci- 
ful names which harmonized pleasantly 
with each other. I only remember two 
of them, “Ocean Crest” and “Summer 
Rest.” It was in one of these, I think, 
that Gen. U. S. Grant and his family 
spent their summers, and it was always 
an interesting sight to see the ex-Presi- 
dent sitting smoking on the piazza of his 
cottage or driving a pair of fine trotters 
along the level roads. 

Those were the days when “palace 
cars” were gorgeous with nickel plate 
and filigree cabinet work, when the office 
floors of city hotels 
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Personally, I have always felt that this 
remark was unjust and _ ill-tempered. 
Refined Americans in the seventies were 
as refined by nature as refined Amer- 
icans of this decade. They may not have 
been as artistic as to dress or the fur- 
nishings of their homes, but Europe was 
not as accessible as it is now, and they 
did not know the world so well. But 
women did not drink cocktails in public 
dining rooms, and men did not smoke at 
table. We have lived and learned since 
then, and some of the things we have 
learned have not helped us as to refine- 
ment. 

In the seventies a young man did not 
rush up to a girl in a ballroom and say, 
“Come on, this is 





were paved with 
checkered black 
and white marble, 
and the bedrooms 
furnished in East- 
lake or black wal- 
nut furniture and 
innocent of private 
baths; when city 
dwellers went to 
the mountains or 
to the seashore in 
summer time to 
“lead the simple 
life amid the blare 
of trumpets.” The 
charming privacy 








our dance!” and 
romp away with 
her. He bowed 
and murmured 
something about 
the honor, and 
when the music 
stopped he offered 
her his arm to lead 
her to her chair. 
Wholesome, unaf- 
fected and frank 
camaraderie, 
which has_ been 
brought about be- 
tween the young 
people of today, is 








of summer  cot- 
tages was practi- 
cally unknown and 
the hotel dwell- 
ers marched into midday dinner at the 
nerve-distracting call of the dinner gong, 
an immense brass or copper pan pound- 
ed upon by a lusty negro parading up 
and down the porch. There were practi- 
cally no winter resorts and no country 
clubs; golf and tennis were unknown in 
this country, and even the bicycle had 
not been invented. The country hotels 
‘had croquet lawns, where people wran- 
gled and bickered and—let it be whis- 
pered—sometimes cheated over that 
effete game. The athletic girl had not 
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been born, and Henry James has written 
that the men sat upon the porches of the 
great Saratoga hotels with their feet 
elevated to the top of the balustrade, 
while the women paraded their laces and 
diamonds in the morning. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
SARATOGA. 


a great improve- 
ment over the 
more formal and 
self-conscious de- 
meanor of the day of the “embroidery 
and rocking chair girl” and the unath- 
letic young fellow of the seventies, but 
drawing-room manners were formerly 
at least pleasanter to look upon. 

We were far more gregarious in the 
summer then than now. Tens of thou- 
sands of cosy little summer homes have 
blossomed thruout the countryside dur- 
ing the last two decades, and thousands 
of more pretentious ones, where one may 
have far more privacy for himself and 
his family than before. The period of 
the summer hegira now extends over a 
period of four months instead of two, 
and if one wishes a vacation at other 
seasons, there are resorts of all kinds for 
spring, autumn and winter. Our busi- 
ness life is more intense, social life is 
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more complex and fatiguing, and vaca- 
tions are more necessary. Modern meth 
ods of travel have opened up the entire 
world to the tourist, and where one fam- 
ily went abroad thirty years ago, hun- 
dreds go now. The great outside world 
has been brought 
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remember—and we drove to a large, 
brick hotel near the center of the town 
for lunch, or, more probably, dinner. It 
happened that General Grant, then ex- 
President, had arrived shortly before 
and was going to hold a reception in the 
upstairs parlor. 





closer to us and 
we have become 
cosmopolitans, 
Social life in 
the seventies was 
more naive, and 
changing fashions 
and customs have 
caused those sim- 
pler days to seem 
endued with a cer- 
tain picturesque- 
ness and charm. 
We are apt to 
smile at their 
crudeness, but, 





The landlord 
proudly took us up 
and introduced us. 
General Grant was 
entirely alone. He 
was standing be- 
side the center 
table and turned 
toward us gravely 
as we entered. I 
remember my 
thrill as he took 
my hand in_ his 
strong one and 
held it gently as 
he said a_ few 








after all, behind 
the exteriors of 
fashion and cus- 
tom, was there not quite as much of true 
culture and refinement and love of what 
is beautiful then as now—in spite of 
“bustles” and chenille lambrequins and 
black walnut bedsteads? Our forests 
were not laid waste, our streams were 
not fished out, and we did not have to 
submit to the horrors and indignities of 
indecently overcrowded metropolitan 
“Els” and subways. 

However, to return to our topic, I re- 
call one incident of summer travel of my 
early boyhood which made a lasting im- 
pression on me. On account of poor 
train connections we had to spend sev- 
eral hours during the middle of a sum- 
mer’s day in some inland New York 
town—Binghamton or Elmira, I don’t 


RAPIDS 


AND CATARACT 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


pleasant words to 
me, looking direct- 
ly at me as he 
His beard and hair had no gray 


HOUSE, 


talked. 
in them and he was simple and kindly. 

After we had dined we found the 
street in front of the house blocked from 
curb to curb with people, and a two- 
horse coach waiting for the General in 
front of the door. Then my father, who 
in appearance at that time was not very 
unlike the General, was told that the 
carriage was waiting to take us to 
the train. Without suspecting the fact 
that Grant was arranging to give the 
crowd the slip and leave by a side door, 
we quite innocently made our way to the 
carriage waiting in front, and it was not 
till we started and the crowd cheered 
that my father realized that he was pos- 
ing as the hero of the Civil War! 

New York City, 
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Back to the Land and into the 
Woods 


THE annual yield from back-to-the- 
land themes in the publishers’ spring out- 
put stirs in the reviewer’s mind “long, 
long, thoughts.” Does the crop spring 
from seed at all, or is it a mushroom 
growth spawning from the mold of 
printer’s ink? What shall the harvest 
be? ; 

True, there is the Commission on 
Country Life, created by our former dy- 
namic President ; there is its official 
mouth piece—more fitly the exponent of 
its animating principles—Mr. Bailey; 
there are agricultural courses, and whole 
agricultural colleges, which cannot be 
treated lightly, whatever our attitude to- 
ward those less compelling, if more en- 
ticing, makers of outdoors literature, 
ranging from Dallas Lore Sharp on the 
one side, interpreter of the gentle, the 
local, the familiar, the homely, to Stew- 
art Edward White on the other, apostle 
of the elemental, the foreign, the bold. 
Somewhere in the middle distance there 
are nature books, travel books, forest 
books, with just books all along the line. 

The very first words of Mr. Bailey’s 
volume’ point out the great gulf fixed 
between these classes: “The country- 
life and back-to-the-land movements are 
not only little related, but in many ways 
they are distinctly antagonistic”; again, 
“The back-to-the-land movement is not, 
necessarily, to be discouraged, yet we 
are not to expect more of it than it can 
accomplish.” Thus does he withdraw— 
and the whole volume justifies his with- 
drawal—from that class of literary ex- 
cursion, which, whatever its charm, is 


penned with the typewriter by the city 


man in his city library for the city 
reader to peruse before his comfortable 
gas log under the illuminating Wels- 
bach. Mr. Bailey is authoritative. His 
present book, like those of the past, is 





‘Tue Country Lire MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
States. By L. H. Bailey. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25. 
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too meaty to permit of a brief review. 
It might be said that from the myriad 
elusive remedies indicated by the coun- 
try problem, he has precipitated two: a 
broader education of — agriculturists 
and a bringing together of city and 
country on all important questions. Co- 
érdination of city and country, not trans- 
position, is the keynote. of the solution. 
That problem and solution are alike 
baffling is significantly exprest in the 
dedication: “To Charles W. Garfield— 
seer of visions, prophet of the better 
country life—I dedicate this budget of 
opinions.” 

Of two text books on agricultural sub- 
jects, Southern Field Crops? is edited 
and prefaced by Mr. Bailey. It is a 
comprehensive and detailed textbook for 
school and college, but is designed also 
for the farmer’s use. It avoids unneces- 
sary technicalities, is comprehensive and 
detailed to a high degree, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. All theory is insep- 
arably associated with practice. In addi- 
tion to the usual crops, it covers rice, 
sorghum, sugar cane, sweet potatoes, 
hemp, tobacco, cotton, peanuts and cas- 
sava. The second is a book on Farm 
Dairying,? written by Miss Laura Rose, 
demonstrator and lecturer on dairying 
at the Ontario Agricultural College. 
Direct in purpose, simple, lucid, succinct 
in exposition, it vouches for the author’s 
mastery of her subject. Even the nov- 
ice, after reading it, feels capable of 
buying the perfect cow, housing, feed- 
ing, milking, cherishing it; transmuting 
the largest possible quantities of perfect 
milk into the cleanest, sweetest, weighti- 
est color-fullest butter ; and disposing to 
the best advantage of the by-products all 
along the line. The Practical Country 
Gentlemen,* another handy volume in 
McClurg’s agricultural series, is a mar- 





*SourHern Fietp Crops. By John 
Dugar. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
*Farm Darryinc. By Laura Rose. 
C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

*Tue Practica. Country GEeNnttEmeN. By Ed- 
age K. Parkinson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
1.25. 


Frederick 
$1.75. 
Chicago: A. 
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vel of comprehensiveness and condensa- 
- tion, for it covers within its 190 pages 
the whole subject of managing an estate, 
from the buying of the land and the 
erection of the buildings to the raising 
of stock and the marketing of products. 
The author of Methods of Attracting 
Birds® is no less an authority than the 
supervisor of nature study in the Passaic 
schools, and the book, dedicated to and 
sanctioned by the Audubon Societies, 
needs no further commendation to bird 
lovers. 

The gap between these books of sense 
and sensibility may be bridged by a cost- 
ly and beautiful English volume on fam- 
ous English Woodlands. Not only their 
history and description, but what might 
be called their literature is set forth. The 
mystery of the lopping of the Burnham 
Beeches is not more interesting than a 
glimpse of the famous personages mar- 
shalled thither by the militant Mrs. 


_"MeTHops oF ATTRACTING Brrvs. By Gilbert H. 
Trafton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 
SENGLISH . WOODLANDS AND THEIR STORY. By 


Houghton Townley. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
ce. ae 
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Grote. Many of the photographic illus-. 
trations in this book are rarely beautiful, 
tho the writer’s camera chapter at the 
end is in the nature of an anti-climax to 
his text. 
To come back to our own outdoor 
world, Stewart Edward White’s book of 
the season, The Cabin,” is a cool book. 
It gives a sensation of air in the lungs. 
It stirs dormant vitality. The hewing, 
heaving, raising, roofing of his cabin on 
a Sierra elevation of 6,500 feet with two 
pairs of hands is an invigorating achieve- 
ment, and a poetical one. ‘ Just why, 
after some two hundred odd years of 
unremitting effort to put a fine polish on 
our setting and on ourselves, our su- 
preme longing should be for a rever- 
sion to type, a getting back to nature, 
is a strange question. It is of the nature 
of a reaction from civilization. Most of 
us feel the call. Besides the geographic 
charms of The Cabin, Mr. White has 1 
philosopher ex machina, who is rather a 
bore, not from inherent lack, but from 


‘THe Canin. By Stewart Edward White. 
City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 





Garden 
$1.50. 


THE LOGGING TEAM. 


An illustration from Stewart Edward White’s “The Cabin.” 


(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
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MT. LYELL AND ITS GLACIER. 


From Mr. Chase’s “Yosemite Trails.” 


playing an overworked rdéle; a wholly 
charming mule, “Flapjack,” who is a 
personage; a dog—among  several— 
guaranteed to convert anv skeptic on the 
reasoning powers of animals; and robins, 
whose touching efforts to live up to the 
traditional worm of civilization deserve 
to be immortalized. 

A second book of the Sierras deals 
with the Yosemite region.*. The author’s 
plan is to make a sort of guide book, 
while allowing himself a loose rein for 
observation. Perhaps this is a good deal 
to ask of one book. The pages are very 
solid, and not a little dull to one who 
does not care for much seeing thru an- 
other’s eyes. The trails traversed are 
wonderful, and the descriptions are 
graphic, dignified, restrained, full of 
color. Two digressions from the book’s 
plan, “Rafaelito: an Interlude” and 
“Bodie: ‘Well, Sir,’” the former a bit 
of mountain tragedy, and the latter a 
humorous diversion, prove the author’s 
ability to achieve any treatment he de- 
sires, and suggest that more “loose rein” 





SYosemMite TRAILS. By J. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 


Smeaton Chase, Boston: 


(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


and less “guide book” might have been 
desirable. The photographic illustrations 
are many and beautiful. 

One always turns to Dallas Lore 
Sharp with confidence.? He knows his 
subject; he knows his metier, and he 
dips his pen in humor. The essays here 
collected form the typical nature litera- 
ture at its best. One need never have 
been afield to enjoy them (for Mr. Sharp 
is not only a naturalist, but a human- 
naturalist), but if one has, these pages 
constantly reflect the face of nature to 
him. “Turtle Eggs for Agassiz” is a 
delicious episode; “The Scarcity of 
Skunks” is a confession, sad but true; 
the appreciation of “John Burroughs” is 
finely significant from so worthy a fel- 
low craftsman; “The Commuter’s 
Thanksgiving” is a little masterpiece, and 
precisely typical of the back-to-the-land 
idyl. “Splendid, magnificent!” says the 
reader; “that fellow has hit the nail on 
the head”: and he spends a delightful 
evening reading the whole volume—in 
his cosy apartment uptown. 


°TuHe Face oF THE FieLtps, By Dallas Lore Sharp 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 
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We shall not say a word about The 
Log of the North Shore Club*® but will 
let the book speak for. itself by a cut and 
a quotation : 


“One day when we returned to camp 
Jim met us all glowing with excitement. He 
said he had done a little ‘nature-study’ him- 
self and had found a ‘cuckoo’s nest. We 
assured him the north woods was cuckooless, 
but he clung to it bravely. At last he con- 
sented to lead us to his find. We started 
next morning, Jim leading, the rest strung 
out in Indian file. Over ridges, down vales, 
thru swamps and canyons we went, Jim os- 
tentatiously blazing trees and_ theatrically 
making observations as we went. It was al- 
most noon when Jim came back and halted 
us. ‘Now we must go cautiously and quiet- 
ly, he said, ‘so we won't frighten the 
mother cuckoo off the nest.’ Still we thought 
it best to humor him and tiptoed another 
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class of outdoor books. Typographically 
the latter makes a pretty appeal. The 
former breathes a genuine love for field 
and wood, and is so good as to give one 
an injured sense that it should have been 
better. 2 


A History of Greek Sculpture’ 


Proressor SmytH, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the general ‘editor of the Greek 
Series for Colleges and Schools in which 
this manual appears, could not have 
made among American archeologists a 
happier selection of the scholar who 
should present to the American public 
the fascinating story of the rise, growth, 
perfection and decline of the plastic art 


“FOR WE HAD FOUND THE PLACE OF MONSTER TROUT!” 


From Kirkland B. Alexander’s “Log of the North Pole Club.” 
(Putnam.) . 


mile or so. Then Jim crept up to a black- 
alder bush. With infimte care and skill he 
parted the branches and said dramatically, 
‘There is your cuckoo’s nest.’ We peered in 
and beheld a cute little fig basket with four 
very fresh olives in it.” 

Wood Wanderings," by Winthrop 
Packard, reprinted from the Boston 
Transcript, and Quercus Alba,” a biog- 
raphy of the veteran of the Ozarks, add 
their slight but attractive quota to this 





“Tue Loc or tHe NortH Snore Crus. Paddle 
and Portage on the Hundred Trout Rivers of Lake 
Superior. By Kirkland B. Alexander. New York 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

“Woop Wanpertncs. By Winthrop Packard. Bos 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.20. 

“’Ouercus Aisa. By Will Lillibridge. 


Chicago 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 50 cents. 


of the Greeks. Had he called for the 
suffrages of his colleagues in the clas- 
sical departments of the colleges of the 
country to aid him in his choice, the 
response would have confirmed his judg- 
ment; for many there are among 
us who have caught from Professor 
Richardson something of that genuine 
love of the glories of ancient Greece 
and of that contagious enthusiasm for 
the beautiful land and its gifted people, 


14 History or GREEK Scutrpture. By Rufus B. 
Richardson, formerly Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. New York: 
American Book Company. 12mo, pp. 291, with front- 
ispiece and 131 half-tone illustrations in the text. 
$1.50. 
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their literature and their art, which 
have kindled his teaching and writing 
for now almost a generation. It has 
been given to few men to know Hellas 
in all her nooks and corners as inti- 
mately as Professot Richardson knows 
her. He has not only visited practically 
every important center of Hellenic civili- 
zation? on the mainland, in the Ionian 
and A®gean seas, and along the coasts 
of Asia Minor — incidentally climbing 
every imposing mountain that lifted its 
alluring summit within range of his 
vision—but by a residence of many 
years in Athens he has gained a first- 
hand acquaintance with the monuments 
of Greek aart, 
whether still stand- 
ing or gathered 
into the museums 
of Greece and the 
Continent, that is 
probably not 
equaled by any of 
his country men. 


During his ten 
years’ occupancy 
of the Director- 


ship of the Amer- 
ican School at 
Athens he. lectured 
with special predi- 
lection on Greek 
sculpture. The 
rich fruits of the 
studies in this field 
of a man so thor- 
oly imbued with 
Hellenism, so 
wholly in love with 
his subject, and so 
well equipped by 
nature, by training 
and by experience 
in the art of exposition, could not be 
otherwise than delectable. The reader 
who takes up this book, whether for edi- 
fication or for the sterner discipline of 
study, will not put it down disappointed. 

After an adequate introduction, in 
which the author discusses briefly the 
sources of our knowledge of Greek 
sculpture, the materials and processes 
employed, the use of painting applied to 
sculpture, and the purposes for which 





2A delightful account of his travels is given in his 
“Vacation Days in Greece.” $2. (Scribner’s.) 





PROFESSOR RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, 
Author of “A History of Greek Sculpture.” 
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sculpture was used, the history of Greek 
sculpture is treated under five chapters: 
The Oldest or Mycenzan Period; the 
Archaic Period, the Fifth Century, the 
Fourth Century and the Hellenistic Age. 
A brief bibliography and an exception- 
ally good index conclude the volume. 
The half-tone cuts are as good as could 
be expected in a manual. They are well 
chosen and well placed; as for their 
number, perhaps we have no right to 
complain. The publisher has no doubt 
been as generous as he could afford to 
be. The teacher will, of course, expect to 
supplement them by photographs and 
lantern slides. But the general reader, 
who cannot have 
at hand the expen- 
sive publications 
to which exact 
references are con- 
stantly made (ex- 
cept in the discus- 
sion of the Niobe 
group — p. 248), 
~will sometimes 
have difficulty in 
following the dis- 
cussion. To ac- 
company this book 
the publishers 
should furnish 
separately a _ port- 
folio of reproduc- 
tions of the monu- 
ments referred to, 
but not illustrated 
in the text. 

In his introduc- 
tion Professor 


Richardson  re- 
marks that the 
excavations “have 


produced new ma- 
terial so rapidly that every handbook 
needs re-editing with each decade.” So 
far as the reviewer is able to judge, the 
author has brought his treatise well 
abreast of the results of recent excava- 
tions and researches on the monuments. 
Dr. B. H. Hill’s discoveries in the sub- 
structure of the Parthenon, which have 
just been announced, will necessitate 
some revision in the statement (p. 173) 
concerning the relation of the Parthenon 
to its unfinished predecessors and (p. 
196) to the Theseion. 
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The author has endeavored to main- 
tain a judicial attitude toward the recent 
tendency, illustrated especially by Furt- 
wangler, first to attribute to a known 
Greek master unsigned Roman copies of 
ubjects which the Greek master is re- 
corded to have treated, and then, from 
the stylistic properties of these copies, to 
reconstruct whole schools of Greek 
sculpture. And yet he is careful to 
record scholarly opinion upon such mat- 
ters of a highly speculative character, 
even if he is not disposed to accept it. 
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nitely determined. The author presents 
the arguments skilfully and convinc- 
ingly. 

In commending this excellent book, 
not only for purposes of instruction, but 
also for the general reader who desires 
in compact form a scholarly treatise un- 
encumbered by technical discussions, a 
word may be added concerning the 
author’s own standards of artistic val- 
ues. He is equally frank in expressing 
admiration or disapproval, and he gives 
his reasons; but he is no partisan of a 





HARBOR AND SHIPPING, BUENOS AIRES. 


From Hiram Bingham’s 


sut he is at his best in tracing author- 
ship and lines of direct influence when a 
Greek original exists which can with 
some assurance be assigned to a great 
master. The discussion of Skopas (p. 
212ff) is a case in point. On the 
strength of the two heads from the tem- 
ple at Tegea, whose erection Skopas is 
known to have supervised, a consider- 
able number of carved monuments have 
been assigned to this artist and his place 
in the history of sculpture has been defi- 


“Across South America.” (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


particular artist or of a narrowly defined 
“classical” period. If he refers to the 
Farnese Herakles as a “great hulking 
brute,” it is not with the purpose of dis- 
crediting its Lysippean authorship. He 
writes primarily as an historian of art, 
not as an art critic; but the reader has 
the reassuring feeling all along that the 
historian is a man in whom catholicity 
of taste is combined with a true Hellenic 
instinct for that which is finest and 
noblest in art. Epwarp Capps. 


Princeton UNIVERSITY. 
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The Argentinos 


THE subject matter of these volumes 
is sufficiently indicated by their formid- 
able subtitles.* Their publication is only 
one evidence of the growing interest 
which every one except the North Amer- 
ican exporter takes in the South Ameri- 
cans. The book by Mr. Bingham is one 
of the results of a visit paid to the con- 
tinent—not a first visit, either—as a 
delegate of the United States Govern- 
ment and of Yale University to the First 
Pan-American Scientific Congress, held 
at Santiago, Chile, eighteen months ago. 
And the book is a worthy record. It has 
one great advantage over the volume as- 


for copy, copy, copy. Professor Bing- 
ham makes no pretense to encyclopedic 
thoroness—he tells us what he finds sig- 
nificant or striking, and is not afraid of 
concrete facts while sidestepping statis- 
tics. His book is recommendable for 
every category of reader. 


Mr. Winter’s book about Argentina 
tells us more about this, perhaps the most 
important of. South American republics, 
than does the Yale professor’s, which 
touches upon half a dozen other South- 
ern States; more facts, that is, tho we 
doubt whether it presents a clearer im- 
pression. There is no doubt about the 
writer’s interest in his subject. It is, 








THE LILY AND IRIS GARDEN. 


From Helena Rutherford Ely’s ‘Practical Flower Garden.” 


sociated with it here: it enters into no 
“series,” but is a book which came into 
being quite naturally and easily, and is 
the work of a trained scientist who is 
also a close observer and a well-equipped 
traveler, but not a journalist with an eye 





*Across Soutn America, An Account of a Jour- 
ney from Buenos Aires to Lima by Way of Potosi. 
with Notes on Brazil, Argentina, Bolivia, Chile and 
Peru. By Hiram Bingham, Yale University. With 
80 illustrations and maps. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Pp. ix, 405. $3.50. 

ARGENTINA AND Her Perorpte or Topay. An Ac- 
count of the Customs, Characteristics, Amusements, 
History and Advancement of the Argentinians, and 
the Development and Resources of Their Country. 
By Nevin O. Winter. Illustrated from Original and 
Selected Photographs by the Author. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. Pp. ix, 421. $3. 


(Macmillan. ) 


however, very distinctly not a well writ- 
ten volume, abounding in repetitions, in 
consequence of a somewhat helter-skel- 
ter distribution of material. Further- 
more, refinements of style or niceties of 
syntax are scorned by the rapid tourist 
and chronicler. A book about Argentina 
ought, however, to find many interested 
readers in our country: for Argentina, 
too, is “a land of big things.” Farms 
are reckoned by the square league (near- 
ly six thousand acres), and in Patagonia 
there is one farm which is larger than all 
Rhode Island. A rancher or farmer who 
has only one square league is, indeed, 
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counted of small importance as a land 

owner, and as homesteads were sold for 

a pittance until not many years since, 

great fortunes are numerous. Money 

easily made (oftentimes, in Argentina, 
made by the sheer increase in rents, and 
by no serious effort of the proprietor) is 
easily spent, and Buenos Aires is a city of 

wealth and ostentation ; a city almost 400 

years old, yet to all intents and purposes 

as new as Chicago. Other travelers than 

Mr.. Winter—Mr. Bingham is one of 

them—comment upon the bad manners 

of the new-rich Argentino. At least 
there is no gainsaying the material pros- 
perity of the Southern republic, the 

wonderful growth of its capital—with a 

population as great as Madrid’s and Bar- 

celona’s combined, and an area four 
times that of Manhattan—or the luxuries 
at the command of those who can afford 
them. What is more, Buenos Aires can 
teach us certain lessons: above all, in 
matters artistic. Thus all out-door ad- 
vertising is controlled by the municipal- 
ity, lest inharmonious sights should mar 
the fine boulevards. Mr. Winter has 
instructing chapters both on the teeming 
city and on the thinly settled “camp” ; on 
social: customs and tendencies, on trade, 
transportation, agriculture and_ stock- 
breeding ; on educational and artistic de- 
velopments ; on politics. Here is a great 
country, in a stage of transition, intel- 
ligently described and in considerable de- 
tail. 

& 

The Practical Flower Garden. By Helena 
Rutherford Ely. With illustrations made 
from photographs taken in the author’s 
garden and in the “Connecticut Garden.” 
I2mo, pp. Xiii, 304. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2. 

Mrs. Ely is known to the gardening 
public by two or three very attractive 
books giving her experience with flowers. 
The present volume is quite equal to 
those that have gone before. She speaks 
from the experience of one who has 
plenty of land and is not compelled to 
skimp for gardeners or fertilizers. If 
the ordinary amateur is inclined some- 
times to be overcome by her wealth of 
garden and flowers, he can also gain sug- 
gestions from almost every page. He 
wi'l learn how to arrange his plants for 
fine color effects, how to raise annuals 
an biennials, and even trees, from seed, 
how to apply fertilizers, and even what 
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to do to make a run-down country place 
into a wild garden. A list of choice 
plants and shrubs concludes the book, 
with good descriptions. There are nu- 
merous colored and uncolored illustra- 
tions, so that the volume is as attractive 
as it is instructive. 


How to Live in the Country. By E. P. 
Powell. New York: Outing Publishing 
Co. $1.75. 


How to Live in the Country is a be- 
guiling book; it leaves the reader won- 
dering how any sane householder can 
bear to live anywhere else. Mr. Powell 
is a poet-gardener, a farmer-scientist 
and an orchard-artist, who knows -how 
to get the full value of country living. 
He owns the landscape as well as his 
nine acres, and he gets the best out of 
both. He is the most enticing of com- 
rades on the road “to the country and to 
happiness.” Few men can follow his 
example and that of the birds by having 
two homes and a semi-annual migration 
between New York and Florida, but 
there is enough of sensible advice and 
joyous good fellowship to go around 
among any number of readers. The 
author does not write his book for the 
rich man who has many houses, but for 
the man of moderate fortune, who 
wishes to make a real home in the coun- 
try, to enjoy its beauty and share its 
wholesome duties and labors. Mr. 
Powell is on the most confidential rela- 
tions with his apples and strawberries, 
he is a friend to all growing things, and 
a brother of the birds. Yet he stays 
near enough the ground to have a firm 
grasp of the financial and practical 
aspects of farming. His good sense is 
quite as marked as his good cheer. The 
advice as to buying the land, building 
the house, planning the garden and lawn, 
raising and marketing the products, is 
sound and conservative and safe to fol- 
low. Some of us will have to stay in the 
city, or the countryman will have no 
market, but Mr. Powell has a happy 
prophecy for us also: 

“If you believe the present congestion is 
to be tolerated, I am confident that you are 
mistaken. Cities will widen out and open 
with great rifts of trees and sodded play- 
grounds, beside gardens innumerable. Sky- 
scrapers are a mood, not a need, and will 
follow the tower of Babel. The future city 
will cover three times the present space, with 
the same population.” 
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THE PLAIN, THE SAGEBRUSH, THE DRY GROUND—NO MORE. 


Reproduced from an illustration in Owen Wister’s “Members of the Family.” 


Members of the Family. 


By Owen Wister 
New York: The 


acmillan Co. $1.50. 


In Members of the Family, Mr. Wis- - 


ter returns to the sagebrush country, 
and his readers follow him to the joyous 
jingle of bridle and spur, across the 
golden distances of the’ desert, heartily 
glad to be in the saddle again. He 
mourns the passing of the Wyoming he 
knew in 1885, and it may be that the set- 


tled civilization which has taken the place. 


of frontier life, is less picturesque altho 
more comfortable and certainly safer, 
but the landscape is unchanged: “the 
plains, the alkali, the dry gullies, the 
mounds, the flats, the enormous sunlight, 
the virgin air like the first five measures 
of Lohengrin.” Mr. Wister has always 
felt the charm of the cattle country, and 
has the gift of conveying it to the read- 
ers in an unusual measure. In the eight 
short stories collected under the title of 
Members of the Family, we find the hu- 
mor, the zest and manliness of twenty 
years ago, when Mr. Wister introduced 
us. to the red men and white, including 
the Virginian, who at that time formed 
the members of the Wyoming family he 
had adopted for his own. He would fain 
follow their fortunes a little “into the 
twentieth century, which knows not the 
cow-boy, and where the cow-boy feels 
at times more lost than when he was on 
the range.” The author implies more 
than he tells of the more vicious side of 
the old frontier life; he confesses to the 
restraint of “our circumambient reti- 


(Macmillan.) 


cence” which sets limits to what may be 
said aloud in grown-up company for 
“Art is speaking aloud in grown-up com- 
pany,” but what he does tell gains by 
such omission. Scipio Le Moyne, lying 
in the hospital after he had been crum- 
pled up by a bad horse, sagely remarked, 
“Now and then, you know, people do act 
decent. Even along the Rio Grande.” 
And as the red men and white ride 
from us into the West, vanishing into 
the past, we are grateful to Mr. Wister 
for all the vivid history of the ’80’s 
which he has preserved for us in these 
stories. There were good men and bad, 
and characters strangely mingled among 
them, but such as they were they braved 
the frontier and made the West. 


a 
Nature Sketches in Temperate America. 
By Joseph Lane Hancock. Chicago: A 
C. McClurg & Co. $2.75. 

Have this book in your family for 
your boys; also in the school library. It 
is not merely beautifully and profusely 
illustrated, but it will lead the young 
people most attractively into the broad 
field of nature study. It will not onl) 
help them to learn to distinguish not a 
few butterflies, moths, flies and birds, 
but, what is more, will teach them the 
life history, particularly of insects, and 
show how they are protectively colored, 
how insects and plants depend on each 
other, what are the habits of insects, 
whether innocent and feeding on blos- 
soms, or murderous assassins of their 
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THE DOG-DAY HARVEST FLY (CICADA TIBICEN) JUST EMERGED FROM 
THE PUPA. 


Its shrill piercing notes are produced by the rapid vibrations of a pair of membra- 
neous coverings of two kettle-drums below the abdomen. (An illustration from 
Hancock’s “Nature Studies.”—McClurg.) 


kind. The author has a special liking 
for katydids and grasshoppers of not a 
few species, but the most attractive col- 
ored illustrations are those of gorgeous 
butterflies on cardinal flowers, milkweeds 
and asters, tho we must confess our 
favorite picture is the great golden-green 
bullfrog. In many books now appearing 
the color plates are obviously stuck in 
merely to attract attention and look 
pretty, but here they are not only picto- 
rial but illustrative and in fact indis- 
pensable for showing the resemblances 
in hue and markings between plants 
and insects. In short, this volume is 
quite out of the ordinary run of nature 
books, being both more scientific and 
more readable, as well as having an orig- 
inality in text, typography and illustra- 
tion that is very unusual. We cannot 
discover in it a single picture borrowed 
from Goldsmith’s “Animated Nature” or 
Wood’s “Natural History,” and that is 
more than can be said for many books 
of this class. 
& 


Literary Notes 

...Marcus Lorenzo Taft gives to his ac- 
count of a journey “from the Great Wall of 
China to the- Skyscrapers of Manhattan” the 
title Strange Siberia: Along the Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railway (Eaton & Mains; $1). He 
writes an informal account of places and peo- 
pie, and his little book is illustrated from 
photographs. 


....The pilgrim to foreign galleries who 
wants to know when he is looking at a saint 
—and wants also to know which saint it is— 
will do well to purchase, for two dollars, the 
little book by Elizabeth E. Goldsmith, Sacred 
Symbols in Art, a useful illustrated hand- 
book (Putnam). 


....10 him who looks forward to travel in 
France, Rose G. Kingsley’s In the Rhéne 
Country may very well prove a book of worth 
(Dutton; $3). She begins her six weeks’ 
journey at Lyons and in the course of it 
strings together a good deal of information. 
The volume is handsomely illustrated and its 
appendix will prove of value to the intending 
motorist. 


....A book in the letter form, An Amer- 
ican Bride in Porto Rico, is anything but an 
idyll of love, perfect love, but offers some- 
what pedestrian accounts of the island scene, 
and is illustrated with photographs. The au- 
thor is Marion Blythe. The heroine has a 
good deal to say of missionary work in Porto 
Rico, and the narrative by letters is scarcely 
more than a transparent artificiality. (Re- 
vell; $r.) ’ 


....Dr. M. E. Olsen’s enthusiastic delinea- 
tion of the benefits of life Out-of-Doors 
(Mountain View, Cal.: Pacific Press Pub. 
Ass.) along the lines of both health and cul- 
ture arouses one’s desire to shoulder a knap- 
sack and take a tramp thru some of our 
beautiful mountain districts. Many will agree 
with the author that “a summer spent under 
canvas is perhaps the nearest approach to an 
absolutely ideal vacation that can be imag- 
ined.” Jacob Riis gives a hearty prefatory 
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BOY SCOUTS 


Sn 


SIGNALLING. 


From Harper’s “Camping and Scouting.” 


endorsement to Dr. Olsen’s exhortation to 
get out into park and field and garden, and to 
acquire freshness of mind and vigor of body. 

....The Ideal Italian Tour described by 
Henry James Forman (Houghton Mifflin; 
$1.50) has a conventional enough itinerary; 
but the little book, which is generously illus- 
trated, contains a great deal of information 
valuable to the tourist. The writer’s manner 
is good natured and not too professorial, yet 
Mr. Forman manages to impart wholesome 
instruction in the arts and in history. The 
Ideal Italian Tour is well indexed, and has 
a compact little list of “some useful books on 
Italy.” 


....The popularity of the Boy Scout idea 
in its various forms has increased the demand 
for books on outdoor life, and Harper's Camp- 
ing and Scouting ($1.75), by George Bird 
Grinnell, editor of Forest and Stream, and 
Dr. Eugene L. Swan, Director Pine Island 
Camp, is especially adapted to meet this 
demand. Like all of the Harper series of 
books for boys it is thoroly practical and sen- 
sible, giving complete directions for making 
camp, fishing and cooking, and scouting games 
with detailed illustrations and diagrams and 
the Boy Scout rules of England and America. 

....One has the feeling that the Rev. J. 
Wood Brown, the author of Florence—Past 
and Present, wrote his book because he knows 
and loves Tuscany, and not because suffering 
from cacoethes. scribendi (Scribner, $1.50). 
At least the author is singularly well in- 
formed, and his standpoint is the resident's, 
not the tourist’s. Tourists will, however, reap 
the benefit of his writing. He does not con- 
fine himself to art and monuments alone, but 
studies the geology, history and customs of 


his province and its capital city, and the life 
both of its actual inhabitants and of their an- 
cestors. The publishers provide maps and 
numerous illustrations. 


....In A Guide to Great Cities, with the 
sub-title “For Young Travelers and Others: 
Western Europe” we have yet another vol- 
ume from the pen of the tireless Esther Sin- 
gleton (Baker & Taylor; $1.25). Nine French 
cities, including Paris, six Spanish cities, and 
the capital of Portugal furnish the material 
for something under 300 pages of history, 
plus comment upon museums, churches, curi- 
osities and railways. The book is obviously 
intended to meet the supposed requirements 
of the untraveled—for the tried wanderer will 
choose to trust to Baedeker, or to find some 
thing less perfunctory than this sample of 
Miss Singleton’s industry. 


....From Charles Scribner’s Sons, the im- 
porters, we receive two new Baedekers, the 
twelfth edition, revised and augmented, of 
The Eastern Alps, including the Bavarian 
Highlands, Tyrol, Salzburg, Upper and Low- 
er Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola 
($3), and The Mediterranean, a guide to sea- 
ports and sea routes, including Madeira, the 
Canaries, and the coasts of Morocco, Algeria, 
and Tunisia ($3.60). This last volume brings 
together in convenient form information con 
tained in earlier volumes—“Southern France,’ 
“Spain and Portugal,’ the Italian volumes, 
etc—and supplements this information, be- 
sides bringing it down to date. There are a 
few books of which it is almost useless to 
attempt criticism—they are, within their hu- 
man limitations, so wholly adequate. Thie 
guide-books which bear Karl Baedeker’s namie 
are among these, as every traveler knows. 
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The Passing of Diaz 


In the dead of night, the greatest 
ruler Latin-American countries have 
known stole away from his residence in 
the capital of Mexico, passed thru unfre- 
quented stréets to the railway station, 
and then fled to the coast and to the ship 
which is to carry him to an exile’s home 
in Europe. Thus ends the career of 
Porfirio Diaz, benevolent despot. He 
could not understand why he had been 
rejected and was hated by so many of 
his people. This is shown in the brief 
letter of resignation which he addressed 
to the Chamber of Deputies. The “same 
people” who had covered him with 
honors, who had aided him in his efforts 
to develop industry and commerce, to 
“establish the republic’s credit and gain 
for it the respect of the world,” had re- 
volted and were saying that his exercise 
of the President’s authority was the 
cause of their revolt. Why this should 
be he could not see, but he would resign, 
not only because in so doing he would 
respect the people’s will, but’ also for the 
reason that he could continue to hold his 
high office only by “shedding Mexican 
blood, endangering the credit of the 


country, dissipating its wealth, and ex- 
posing its policy to international compli- 
cations.” This was the decision of a 
patriot, for we think Diaz did not know 
that even at such cost he could not hold 
the Presidency. It would speedily have 
been taken from him. 

Diaz became President of Mexico in 
1876. Thereafter, except for an interval 
of four years, his rule was not inter- 
rupted. As a brave soldier he had 
fought against both the foreign and the 
domestic foes of the Mexican people, 
against invading armies, against ecclesi- 
astical tyranny and executive corruption. 
As ruler he-elevated his country, raising 
it from bankruptcy and anarchy, devel- 
oped its material resources, established 
its credit, promoted the construction of 
railways and telegraph lines, built up its — 
schools, and was largely instrumental in 
causing the investment of nearly two 
billions of foreign capital. It seems to 
us that he always patriotically sought the 
welfare of Mexico, using means which 
in his opinion would be effective and 
just. He was virtually a dictator, but in 
purpose a beneficent one. To understand 
his reasoning and his point of view one 
must study the character of the human 
material upon which his efforts were ex- 
pended. He ruled with an iron hand be- 
cause this seemed to him necessary. 
Probably it was, in the earlier days of 
his power. We have not heard that he 
sought to enrich himself corruptly. 
There is much testimony to the effect 
that his private life was clean. Not long 
ago he remarked that he had created a 
middle class in Mexico. What he can- 
not understand is that this middle class 
has overthrown him. 


Under his rule, wealth increased, but 
the inequitable distribution of it became 
more and more manifest to those whose 
enlightenment was due largely to his 
policy. He was advancing in age, and 
he did not keep pace with the people 
whose progress he had promoted. The 
governmental methods for which there 
had originally been a fair excuse were 
gradually outgrown. But they survived. 
The control of States and municipalities 
by officers actually or virtually appointed 
by the central authority served to create 
perpetual local oligarchies. States . fell 
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into the hands of certain families. Their 
governing officers became members of a 
ring surrounding the ruler and exploiting 
the country’s resources for private gain. 
Immense landed estates came into exist- 
ence, and in the landless, who were also 
really disfranchised, discontent was bred. 
The reign of Diaz became-a reign of 
privilege. With increase of wealth and 
marked industrial progress there was no 
increase of liberty for the average man, 
and the average man was getting educa- 
tion enough to make him resent such 
injustice in a country which called itself 
a republic. 

For many years elections had been a 
farce, but a demand for something bet- 
ter was growing. The election of last 
year, when the old President coolly gave 
‘ himself another term, named the Vice 
President, and confined in prison the 
man who had dared to be an opposing 
candidate, caused the inevitable revolt. 
The middle class desired no more benev- 
olent despotism, would no longer be con- 
tent with a dictator, even if he were a 
well-meaning patriot. Education had 
opened the eyes of many in this class to 
the merits of the real democracy in the 
neighboring republic, lying beyond the 
northern boundary. The revolutionary 
movement, at first feeble, soon brought 
to light a wide-spread discontent. After 
a few months it could be seen that in all 
parts of Mexico a majority of the peo- 
ple, not many of them actually fighting, 
were weary of Diaz and the Diaz gov- 
ernmental methods. His removal from 
office, either by force or with his unwill- 
ing consent, became only a question of 
time. As we have said, he had been un- 
able either to keep step with the people 
whose intellectual condition he had im- 
proved or to prevent the injustice and 
the abuses which had become attached to 
his methods of governing. And he was 
strangely blind both to this inability and 
to the injustice. 

It is a difficult task that those who 
succeed him have taken up. Friends of 
the Mexican people and lovers of free 
government hope that with their patri- 
otism and their appreciation of Mexico’s 
need will be associated something like 
the strength of Diaz and purposes as 
praiseworthy as we believe his were. 
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The Assembly on Heresy 


Tue Presbyterian General Assembl) 
has done very nearly what might hav 
been expected in the heresy cases that it 
has so unwillingly considered : it has told 
President Francis Brown that it has dis- 
covered nothing reprehensible in his in- 
criminated utterances; it-lets Prof. Wil 
liam Adams Brown know he has been 
indiscreet, and should ard himseli 
more carefully in future; but Dr. Grant 
has uttered real heresy, and is suspended 
until he is able to convince his presbytery 
that he has retracted his errors. We had 
hoped—but it was too much. to hope— 
that the Assembly might be content to 
tell Dr. Grant that he had spoken unad- 
visedly with his lips, but that his presby- 
tery is not to be condemned for finding 
in him nothing really against the Chris- 
tian faith. The fact is, that he had been 
wilfully sensational. He had thought 
it necessary to put matters of faith or 
belief in a way to startle his hearers and 
keep them awake; and some of his say- 
ings, tho true enough, appeared to be 


diametrically opposed to the Confession 
of Faith and even of some statements in 


the Bible. He averred that he does real- 
ly believe in the virgin birth and in our 
Lord’s resurrection from the dead, but 
that did not satisfy the Assembly. If 
they let the Union Seminary president 
and professor of theology go scot free, 
they were satisfied to vindicate their 
soundness in the faith by condemning the 
pastor of a church. 

Before considering further the nature 
of Dr. Grant’s offense, it may be well to 
raise the question, which would be the 
more competent to judge him, the church 
he served and the presbytery to which 
he belonged, or the General Assembly, 
which does not know him and has no 
knowledge what is his spirit, and what 
his Christian character and Christian 
labors. His church and presbytery ac- 
quitted him, while the Assembly convicts 
him of heresy. To our mind the judg- 
ment of the former is more to be valued . 
than that of the latter. That his home 
people sustain him ought to make it easy 
for him to bear the condemnation of 
strangers. The sting of it, however, lies 
in the fact that since this condemnation 
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his own church has no power to retain 
lis services as preacher and pastor. ‘The 
heavy hand of the Assembly rests down 
on the church and strikes his presbytery 
as well. To be sure, the presbytery may 
restore him if he recants, but one cannot 
change his beliefs and recant to order. 
That is a matter of new evidence, not of 
authority. When, some years ago, Pro- 
fessor Briggs and Professor Henry Pre- 
served Smith were similarly condemned 
for failure to hold fast to the Presby- 
terian Confession of Faith, they took it 
as a mandate to leave their Church, and 
one went to the Episcopalian Church and 
the other to the Congregationalists. 

And yet we cannot see that Dr. Grant 
is quite as much of a heretic as the 
Assembly declares him to be, or that he 
has much, if anything, to retract. He 
was declared guilty on three points. One 
of the charges was that he had discred- 
ited the deity of Christ, while admitting 
his divinity; another, that he had dis- 
credited the mediatorial office of Christ; 
and another, that he had discredited the 
Old and New Testaments. But on re- 
ceiving the verdict, says 


which he 
“crushed” him—altho we do not see why 
it should—he said, i.. a communication 
not allowed to be read: 


“Thru it all I still remain unshaken in my 
faith in my Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, in 
his deity, virgin birth, resurrection and media- 
torial office, and in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. The verdict is tryine, 
terribly trying. In my own heart I am posi- 
tive I have never uttered, preached or written 
knowingly words contrary to the things of 
which I have spoken.” 

That seems comprehensive enough; 
nevertheless, he was condemned and sus- 
pended from the ministry until his pres- 
bytery shall see fit, on evidence of satis- 
factory amendment, to reinstate him. 

To the public the evidence is not easily 
accessible to prove that he taught the 
opposite of what he says he aevoutly be- 
lieves. There is a great deal in one’s 
definition of words. What is meant by 
the “deity” of Christ, and how does it 
differ from divinity? Christ was cer- 
‘ainly a man like us; in what sense was 
God in him, or with him, in a different 
way from what He is with us? Who 
knows just exactly? In just what way 
is it true that “God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself?” And 
when it comes to the mediatorial work 
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of Christ, why not leave Christ’s work 
to Him, while we attend to our trinity 
of duties—repentance, faith and conse- 
cration? Paul uses the figure of a 
‘ mediator” only once of Christ, “here 
is one mediator between God and man, 
Jesus Christ”; and the author of He- 
brews, no one knows who, three times 
uses the word in comparing Jesus as 
mediator of the new covenant with 
Moses as mediator of the old. And 
when it comes to Dr. Grant’s discredit- 
ing both the Old and New Testaments, 
there are things in both which the new 
light of the Spirit has discredited, altho 
Dr. Grant did not display much tact in 
his saying so. Jesus and Paul were both 
charged with discrediting the Old Testa- 
ment, and there are things in the New, 
as to slavery and the subordination of 
women, for example, which we have bet- 
tered. The Bible is the greatest teacher 
of morals and religion the world has 
ever known, but it is not everywhere 
flawless. Dr. Grant did not believe the 
story of Eve and the serpent, nor that 
God killed Uzzah for touching the ark; 
but that is a quite innocent unbelief. 

If Dr. Grant can honestly, at his lei- 
sure, say what he said to the General 
Assembly, we trust he will so satisfy his 
presbytery and remain in his Church. If 
not, let him cease to be overwhelmed 
with humiliation, get over his “shock,” 
and go to some other more tolerant body 
of Christian believers, one which is less 
bothered about philosophy and quite as 
much devoted to saving the world. But 
let him use somewhat more tact, for it is 
not so useful to tear down as it is to 
build up. 

An unexpected act of the Assembly, 
after condemning a graduate of Union 
Seminary and finding nothing against its 
two professors, was its action taken with 
a view to withdraw its action at the time 
of the Briggs controversy in withholding 
financial aid from students for the min- 
istry studying there. Thereupon the 
seminary withdrew all relations to the 
Assembly, declared itself independent 
and ceased to make annual reports. It is 
not likely to cease its independence, for 
it has grown strong in its freedom. The 
withdrawal of the ban will be agreeable. 
and yet we hear it said that Professor 
Briggs is now the most conservative man 
in the faculty. 
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Expansion and Relaxation 


VACATION’S coming! Get up and 
stretch yourself. Raise your eyes and 
look around. Your body is wearied by 
a cramped position and monotonous mo- 
tion. Your mind is wearied by a 
cramped attitude and monotonous think- 
ing. Both need expansion and relaxa- 
tion. To expand your mind you must 
think about new things; to relax it they 
must be things in which you take an in- 
terest, but not too intense an interest. 
They must be neither too near nor too 
remote; neither altogether domestic nor 
completely foreign. What better hits 
this happy medium as a vacation subject 
than those lands which are alluded to in 
public documents as “our non-contigu- 
ous territory’? We are interested in 
them all, for they belong to us, yet we 
are not so concerned as to worry about 
them unless we happen to have some 
relatives living there or have some 
money invested in sugar, coffee and rub- 
ber plantations. 


The trouble with us Americans is that 


our minds do not expand with our terri- 
Our thoughts do not follow the 
In our mental geographies the 


United States is still confined to the 
same old double-page parallelogram that 
it was in our childhood. We think of 
the ninety million and generally forget 
the nine million of over-sea Americans. 
Yet a population as great as that of New 
York State cannot be ignored, and an 
area larger than France, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary combined is worthy of 
consideration. We can get a good deal 
of foreign travel now without leaving 
home. To some people a country with a 
future is as interesting as a country with 
a past. 


The twentieth century has demon- 
strated to the world that we Americans 
are true sons of our forefathers, that we 
still possess the colonizing spirit of the 
three centuries before. The opportunity 
for demonstrating this was perhaps due 
more to chance than to far-sighted 
statesmanship. While European nations 
are straining every nerve and risking 
their very existence to gain colonial 
territory, especially in the tropics, we 
have, with comparatively little effort and 
sacrifice, acquired enough for our pres- 
ent needs. 
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In fact, the greatest obstacle to the ex- 
pansion process thruout our national life 
has been internal inertia rather than ex- 
ternal resistance. It behooves those who 
were born on the Pacific coast, in Texas, 
among the Rockies, or in the Mississippi 


Valley to remember that they would have 


been deprived of their fatherland if peo- 
ple living east of them had had their way. 
These close corporation people have de- 
nounced each successive acquisition of 
territory as a blunder or-a crime. Their 
national motto has ever been Ne plus 
ultra. But the stones they have suc- 
cessively set up as termini have turned 
out to be milestones in the forward march 
of our country. 

For the blood of the pioneers still flows 
in the veins of the American people, 
whatever their origin. We pick from 
every land the adventurous and enter- 
prising. It is a choice stock, the result 
of a long process of natural selection. 
To such a race it is impossible to pre- 
scribe metes and bounds for all eternity. 
In the heart of the true American there 
is ever singing the song that raised 
Germany from a quarrelsome congeries 
of petty principalities to one of the fore- 
most of world powers: 


“Das Vaterland miiss grésser sein.” 


So when we look over the collection 
of views which forms the first section of 
this magazine let us not think of these 
seven semi-detached provinces as adven- 
titious addenda, as a chance collection 
of curios on a what-not shelf. Let us 
rather regard them as integral parts of 
the America of the future, an America 
which we can conceive of only by ex- 
panding our minds. Little Guam and 
Tutuila we are apt to forget altogether. 
The Philippines are too many to count. 
and the other day the Dutch picked up 
one of them that we had dropped when 
we gathered up the rest. Porto Rico ha: 
not yet become as much of an American 
resort as some of its foreign neighbors. 
The ten mile strip stretching from sea 
to sea at Panama is not officially a part 
of the United States, but is already more 
Americanized than some parts of New 
York City. Hawaii, which not long ago 
was refused as a gift by an American 
President, is now welcomed by all. And 
Alaska. do -we hear anything nowadays 
of the old complaint that it was a waste 
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of money and an abuse of power to pur- 
chase it? 

So let us remember these, our newer 
relatives, in our Fourth of July orations 
and our Thanksgiving prayers. Let us 
think of the whole family when we sing 
“My Country ’Tis of Thee.” Let us re- 
joice that instead of a bit of down East 
coast we have a broad and varied empire 
stretching from the North Pole well to- 
ward the South, and almost lapping 
around the globe. And let us try to for- 
give those who still would style this mu- 
tual stock company of ours “United 
States Limited.” 


Punishment for Rich Offenders 


Ir is an admirable reply which Presi- 
dent Taft makes to the petitions for the 
pardon of two rich bank-wreckers. 
They have been in prison a short time, 
not half the term of their sentences, and 
they don’t like it. So they ask to be par- 
doned, and they find dozens of their old 
acquaintances and business friends, men 


of distinction and influence, to sign the: 


petitions for their release. Because they 
were noted men, rich men, bank presi- 
dents, who had violated their trust for 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, they 
found other men of distinction to appeal 
for mercy for them. If they had been 
poor men, who had stolen a hundred dol- 
lars, they would have been left to serve 
out their sentence and nobody would or 
could have done anything to save them. 

It is no credit to the signers of these 
petitions that they were so ready to give 
their aid. It does not follow that they 
would have been guilty of the same of- 
fense, but it does seem to show that they 
do not see the enormity of the offense 
as the President does, and that they look 
upon it as quite venial, one for which the 
laws prescribe too severe a penalty. But 
what is the offense? It is the taking of 
trust funds, money belonging to others, 
money committed to their care for the 
benefit of the depositors, and using it for 
their own purposes. Of course they 
hoped to make a big profit from it, and 
pay back all they had taken, but that 
makes no difference. It was theft just 
the same, theft disguised as all thefts are 
except highway robbery. It is a crime 
that saps all the foundations of public 
credit and public prosperity. Without 
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confidence no large business can be done. 
President Taft shows plainly that there 
is no reason to punish small thefts and 
condone large thefts. 

He also shows that to pardon such a 
crime is to encourage others to be guilty 
of it. In such cases as these it is not the 
interest or pleasure of the criminal that 
is to be considered but that of society. 
Their punishment must be a warning to 
those who have the control of trust funds 
that they do not risk other people’s 
money for their own purposes, as did 
Charles W. Morse and John R. Walsh. 
Those in charge of trust funds have 
great opportunities to steal and great 
temptations. It may be that there are 
not a few cases in which the crime is 
committed and never known because the 
risk has been successful; all the more is 
it needful that where it is found out the 
punishment be condign and sure; for 
when there is loss it falls widely and 
many must suffer. 


Such offenses as these show how thin 
is the theory of tender penologists that 
the purpose of punishment is not punish- 
ment but the reform of the criminal. 
Every effort should be made to reform 
the criminal, especially the young crim- 
inal; and all criminals should be taught 
some trade or business so that they can, 
if they will, live an honest life when re- 
leased. But in inflicting punishment the 
chief concern of society is with society 
itself, with its own protection, and not 
with reform, which is subsidiary. How 
will society manage by any sort of re- 
straint or education to reform a criminal 
bank president? He must be punished, 
punished severely, and not weakly par- 
doned on any plea that he does not like 
being in prison, or that he is too fine a 
fellow to suffer the desert of his crime. 


s&s 
After the Deluge 


No wonder the privileged classes of 
Great Britain believe that in the bill to 
restrain the House of Lords, now passed 
by the House of Commons, the deluge 


is upon them; for so it is. The Lords 
are the chief of the privileged classes, 
and they it is that have for years stood 
in the way and forbidden the people rep- 
resented by the House of Commons to 
have their. will. When the veto of the 
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House of Lords goes, privilege will be 
sure to follow. 

Do our readers comprehend, living as 
we do in this country of but limited privi- 
lege, how much will follow the loss of 
this power of veto by the House of Lords 
before democracy can gain its true sov- 
ereignty? The Rev. C. Silvester Horne, 
M. P., has lately given a list of the re- 
forms that must be made, and very im- 
pressive it is. 

In the first place, there is Home Rule, 
not for Ireland alone, but for England 
and Scotland and Wales as well. It is 
what they now call devolution, which the 
House of Commons is ready to decree, 
when it has the power. In Gladstone’s 
day it offered Home Rule to Ireland, but 
the Lords -forbade. And with the gift 
of Home Rule will come the relief to 
Parliament of that congestion which has 
made it almost impossible to pay proper 
attention to the larger questions of Im- 
perial government. Then will speedily 
follow Welsh disestablishment, an old and 
erving demand, and one to which the 
present Government is pledged. That 


will give Wales what long ago was given 


to Ireland, religious equality under the 
law, precisely what now prevails in all 
the freely governed British possessions. 
And there will follow later the same re- 
form for Scotland and England. It is 
unjust and medieval that there should 
prevail an ecclesiastical system which 
gives preferential treatment to one set 
of formulas or oné form of worship or 
one order of government, and stamps all 
others with the brand of inferiority. 
But these two immediately insistent 
reforms are not all. Think of the edu- 
cation question, and the rejection by the 
Lords of the bill which a few years ago 
led to the dissolution of Parliament and 
the demand for the abolition of the veto. 
Great Britain needs a truly popular pub- 
lic school system, in: which religion shall 
he left to the churches and education to 
the State. Then there is the licensinz 


svstem, protected now and fostered, and’ 


a permanent propertv value given to the 
riv7ht to keen a public house, that is. a 
saloon. The nation ought to recover the 
rights it bas lost in the great mononoly 
values it has created. Once more there 
is the antiquated and unfair electoral 
machinerv. under which a man may vote 
in any district where he owns landed 
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property, a system devised to give unduc 
advantage to wealth and to preserve the 
power of the aristocracy. There is a 
further land system, cruel and deadly, 
which is depopulating the country dis- 
tricts, giving Scotland over to preserves 
for rabbits and deer, and driving the 
sturdy farmers to the mill towns or to 
Canada, sacrificing manhood and woman- 
hood, on the altar of landlordism. And 
perhaps worst of all, there is the vast, 
appalling department of armaments, a 
nightmare resting on the industry and 
happiness of the people, wasting their re- 
sources and representing fear, jealousy 
and hatred. 

When the Lords’ veto goes, and the 
House of Lords has been reconstituted, 
as it certainly will be, then the people can 
begin to rule. Then Great Britain will 
be free, as Canada and Australia and 
New Zealand and South Africa are free, 
to consult and act for the welfare of the 
people, and not for hereditary or re- 
ligious privilege. They call it a revolu- 
tion, and a revolution it will be, a blessed 


“one, 


The passage of the Veto bill will be 
but the first shower of the deluge, which 
will take longer to cover the higher 
mountains than did that of Noah. It 
will be very destructive of the wrongs 
of many generations, but after it, the 
dove with the olive-branch of peace, and 
the rainbow promise of justice and pub- 
lic welfare. i 


Compulsory Greek at Oxford 


Tue Trojans at Oxford have won a 
victory, the first in their ten years of 
warfare against Greek domination. Four 
times has the question of compulsory 
Greek been brought before the Congre- 
gation since the centurv began and thrice 
has it been rejected. The discussion has 
not been confined to academic circles as 
it was in this country. It has furnished 
the newspapers with columns of lively 
copy. It has been the topic of consider- 
ation at Church congresses and labor 
meetings. It has engaged the attention 
of Parliament and has been often de- 
bated in tramway and Tube. A classical 
master last fall admitted that there was 
nothing the British nublic hated more 
than compulsorv Greek except the House 
of Lords. Doubtless in the popular mind 
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the two were sometimes confounded and 
Liberal candidates in the last election 
may have received votes virtually direct- 
ed against Greek at Oxford. This would 
not be altogether irrational either, for it 
is the threat of the appointment of a 
royal commission to reform the Univer- 
sity which now makes the University 
hasten to reform itself. | 
_ But when we speak of Oxford Univer- 
sity as opposed to reform it must be re- 
membered what is the ruling power of 
Oxford. In American universities the 
ruling. power is legally the trustees, but 
usually the president, sometimes the stu- 
dents and more rarely the faculty. But 
at Oxford it is what we would call the 
Alumni Association, that is, the whole 
body of Oxford M. A.’s who have kept 
up their dues, or in the case of the Con- 
gregation such of them as happen to live 
within a mile and a half of the center of 
the old part of Oxford. The Chancellor 
of the University, Lord Curzon, is an 
earnest advocate of radical reforms; the 
Hebdomadal Council, which corresponds 
to our faculty or Senate, is with him; 
also a majority of those actually engaged 
in the teaching and management of the 
University, but they are powerless to do 
more than make recommendations to the 
alumni who have quite consistently voted 
against proposed changes for a century 
past. 

The Greek question has come up in 


two forms, One proposal was that Greek - 


should not be required in Responsions. 

[his was voted down in the Congrega- 
tion by 189 to 166 on November 11, 
1902; and again by 188 to 152 on No- 
vember 22, 1910. The other proposal 
was a compromise; that candidates for 
honors in mathematics and natural 
science be allowed to substitute for 
Greek. This was rejected by the Con- 
gregation on November 29, 1904, by a 
vote of 200 to 164, but was accepted on 
May 15, 1911, by a vote of 156 to 79. 
Candidates who omit. Greek will be re- 
quired to take instead French or Ger- 
man, and also either English history, 
elementary physics and chemistry, or 
elementary trigonometry, statics and 
dynamig¢s. 

_The effect of this will be to divide the 
University into a classical and a scientific 
college as Yale was divided. ‘The gulf 
between the “museum people” and the 
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“college dons” will be widened altho the 
antagonism may grow less now that the 
science men have got what they wanted. 
This action deprives the modernists in 
the humanistic faculties of their scientific 
allies and leaves them at the mercy of 
their classical colleagues. 

The fight will therefore go on both in- 
side and outside the university. For re- 
lief from compulsory Greek has been as 
vehemently demanded for the pass men 
as for the honor men, and for other sub- 
jects of what they call in England “the 
modern side” as for the sciences. The 
conference of the Headmasters of the 
public schools held at Eton last Decem- 
ber voted two to one in opposition to re- 
quiring Greek for the pass degree. It 
was asserted at the conference that half 
of their students refused to take Greek 
and the proportion .was rapidly increas- 
ing; that parents insisted upon their sons 
taking German instead, and many of 
their brightest students were going to the 
newer universities instead of Oxford or 
Cambridge on that acount. Since it is 
upon the public schools (Briticism for 
“private schools”) that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge depend for their supply of raw 
material, a protest from this quarter can- 
not be disregarded. These two universi- 
ties have no longer a monopoly of higher 
education. London, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Liverpool and others 
are now strong competitors, attracting 
students by offering them better advan- 
tages, not by underbidding in require- 
ments. The newer universities often 
have higher standards of scholarship. It 
is easier to get an Oxford M. A. than a 
London B. A. 

The next move of the reformers will 
probably be not merely the abolition of 
compulsory Greek for ail students in Re- 
sponsions, but the abolition of Respon- 
sions altogether. This is in fact recom- 
mended by the Chancellor and the Coun- 
cil. Responsions are sometimes called 
by Americans the entrance examinations 
of Oxford. This is not quite correct. In 
reality the university has no entrance ex- 
aminations. Each college has its own 
and if a candidate fails in one he may try 
another, and so on until he finds a col- 
lege with low enough requirements to let 
him in. The university has no power to 
refuse to admit a man for low scholarship 


- or to expel him for poor work afterward. 
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Instead of this chaotic condition the 
Chancellor would have one uniform en- 
trance examination as a substitute for Re- 
sponsions, which is the first examination 
set by the university. But the day has 
gone by when Oxford could control the 
educational policies of Great Britain. The 
younger universities are already combin- 
ing On a common entrance examination 
set by an independent board, and it is 
probable that this will be made at the 
same time a leaving examination for the 
secondary schools. This is the same or- 
der of development as has taken place in 
the United States. Then if Oxford and 
Cambridge refuse to accept for entrance 
the certificates of graduation from the 
secondary schools, public and private, and 
that too on such subjects as these schools 
choose to teach, they will be limited to 
the students prepared specifically for 
them by a few schools and private tutors. 
This will mean the downfall of their su- 
premacy in scholarship. 

We have not discussed here the 
broader question of the value of the study 
of Greek as a means of culture, because 
that is really not involved in the case con- 
sidered. The Chancellor, who ought to 
know, says: : 

“An ignorant but clever man can ‘get up’ 
the necessary amount of knowledge after a 
few months’ labor, or a stupid man can scrape 
thru by an effort of memory and luck com- 
bined. . . . The degree of classical knowledge 
required to pass Responsions is no criterion 
whatever of scholarship, and a modicum of 
Greek acquired by ‘cramming’ and forgotten 
almost as soon as learned is a travesty of 


learning, and almost an insult to the tongue 
of Thucydides and Eschylus and Homer.” 


s&s 

If Senator Lorimer al- 
Senator Lorimer lows his case to come 

up again in the Senate 
he will almost certainly be convicted and 
expelled in disgrace. If he consents to 
resign, then political suicide is confes- 
sion, whatever he may call it. If he does 
not resign he endangers, supposing as we 
do that he was elected by bribery, those 
who put up the money to bribe the mem- 
bers of the Illinois Legislature. They 
will be also morally, and very likely civ- 
illy, convicted. We may then believe 
that those who stood behind his election 
with their money, and believed it would 
pay them to pay so much in bribery, will 
have influence enough to compel his res- 
ignation. But should that be the end of 


it? Of course, the present investigatio: 
by the Senate would drop; but has th 
Senate no further duty when it is eviden: 
that interested parties have been makiny 
a corrupt assault on the Senate to captur. 
it for their own selfish purposes? A 
greater political crime is not conceivable. 
It has all the essence of treason. Th: 
Senate has been brought under suspicion 
quite enough by this and other events. 
People begin to call it a millionaires’ club, 
as if none but millionaires, or those 
owned by millionaires, could be elected 
to it. Why should not the Senate open 
a general investigation, not as a white- 
wash, but with the genuine purpose to 
bring to trial and condign punishment 
those who have been guilty anywhere in 
the attack on its purity? 

ot 

New York has accom- 
The New Library plished the immense 

task of uniting two 
important libraries and a generous li- 
brary fund. The Astor Library has been 
the chief reading and reference library 
of the city, founded by the munificence 
of a single family; but its quarters had 
become quite too contracted for its im- 
portance... The Lenox Library pos- 
sessed an extraordinary but special col- 
lection of rare Bibles and other works, 
while the Tilden Foundation, added to 
the others, will give an endowment of 
about three and a half millions, none too 


‘much. And attached to it, and of great- 


er importance for popular use, are the 
sixty local Carnegie libraries scattered 
all over Greater New York, and within 
reach of all. The central building on 
Fifth Avenue is at one end of a fine lit- 
tle park, a beautiful edifice, and the larg- 
est library building, we believe, in the 
world. In this country only the Con- 
gressional Library is to be compared with 
it. Whatever may be the miscellaneous 
use which this library will provide for 
young and old, its highest value will be 
in the fact that it will be the home of the 
student, the investigator. Scholars are 
not generally rich, and rich men are sel- 
dom scholars; they are rather bibio- 
philes, the lovers and collectors of cost- 
ly, ancient and rare editions. A great 
library is needed to satisfy the hunger of 
impecunious learning. This library will 
try to give any book that any one will 
want which money can buy. To it the 
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scholars of the country will resort, as the 
scholars of the world go to the British 
Museum and the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
We urge every one to visit the building, 
to admire its immense reading room, 
with a space like that of a cathedral, 
while to. the scholar hungry for knowl- 
edge the special invitation is given so 
that it may fulfil its chief purpose. 
a 


Because our Govern- 
ment failed to accede to 
the request of an impos- 
ing Jewish committee that our treaty 
with Russia be denounced because Rus- 
sia refuses to allow passports for Ameri- 
can Jews wishing to visit Russia, it does 
not follow that our Government was cool 
on the subject and was doing nothing. 
At our request the exclusion of Jews is 
now withdrawn in a considerable meas- 
ure, and it is hoped that ere long Russia 
will be fully as courteous to American 
Jews, at least, as are all the other coun- 
tries of Europe. The excuse given was 
that as the Russian Government forbids 
the free movements of its own Jews it is 
under no treaty agreement to allow free 
travel in its dominions to foreign Jews. 
It has also been claimed that with the 
feeling against Jews in Russia it would 
not be safe to admit foreign Jews whom 
it would be difficult to protect. Very 
likely the Duma would favor the policy 
of exclusion. It will be remembered 
that our Ambassador to Turkey, Mr. 
Oscar S. Straus, felt obliged to give up 
his desired visit to Russia because, be- 
ing a Jew, it was made difficult to obtain 
the necessary visé to his passport as an 
American citizen. We do not wonder 
at the indignation of our Jewish fellow- 
citizens, but the action of the President 
seems to have been wise. To denounce 
the treaty would have been quite as 
much of an injury to our own citizens as 
to Russia. 


Jewish Visitors 
to Russia 


& 
, The Canadian Catholics 
“oe « is Maine have been 
ortland 
taught a sharp lesson. 
There are 97,000 of them, while the total 
number of Catholics in Maine is 123,000. 
Some thousands of them signed a peti- 
tion to the Legislature that their 
churches should be owned by themselves 
and should not be held by the Bishop of 
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Portland as a corporation sole. They 
wanted lay representation such as they 
have always enjoyed in Canada. It will 
be understood that the bishop, owning 
all church property, has the sole right 
to control. it. But this is heresy, or, at 
least, contumacy, and the Bishop of 
Portland has issued an order to his 
clergy to interdict half a dozen of the 
prominent leaders, including one mem- 
ber of the Legislature, from the rites 
and privileges of the Church in its re- 
ception of its sacraments. The reason 
given is the grave scandal that comes by 
their words and acts in defiance of 
Church authority. Any Catholic society 
that co-operates with them will be de- 
prived of its privileges in the Church. 
These six men, and any who continue to 


‘join them, will remain under interdict 


until due reparation is made. It may be 
none of our business to butt in where an- 
gels might fear to tread, but we can at 
least observe that this is the regular rule 
of our Catholic Church. As in the Jew- 
ish congregations women are nobodies, so 
in the Catholic Church authority ad- 
vances upward to the Pope, and those at 
the bottom, the laymen, have no rights 
except to pay the expenses, and the 
priests but a little more. This same 
episcopal authority is what is making the 
break with the Church in France and 
Portugal, where the people are claiming 
authority by their “cultual” associations. 
Here the obedient and loyal Canadian 
French are getting more restive than our 
American Catholics. The Philadelphia 
Catholic organ says that the reason for 
giving all church property to the bishop 
“is that the Catholic people want it.” 
They do not in Maine. 
& 

Congress does not care to say that 
Arizona shall not be admitted as a sister 
State unless it withdraws that section of 
its constitution which provides for the 
recall of judges. Yet Congress requires 
that before being admitted Arizona shall 
in a special election approve or disap- 
prove of that section of its constitution. 
That puts it up to Arizona to say what 
it believes, but the bill does not refuse 
admission to the State if it insists on the 
recall of judges. We agree with Presi- 
dent Grant that judges ought not to be 
held in fear of being deposed if they in 
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good conscience decide against the popu- 
lar judgment or popular whim. Of all 
officers of the State judges ought not to 
be under that intimidation. Neverthe- 
less the President may not care to veto 
the admission even with the adverse re- 
call; he may think it best to allow the 
people to make their test. It is not one 


of the more important States, and the 
experiment can be made there with as 
little general injury as anywhere. 

ed 


The new census makes greater Lon- 
don still the largest city in the world; but 
Greater New York is a good second, and 
stands a fair chance in another decade or 
two to be first. The population of Lon- 
don is given as 7,252,963. London has 
the advantage that it has suburbs on all 
sides, while New York is shut off on one 
side by the New Jersey State line. If 
we were to make comparison with 
Greater London, which includes suburbs 
within a radius of 15 miles, we should 
have to add the New Jersey suburbs to 
make up Greatest New York, which 
would then include, even now, a popula- 
tion of nearly 7,000,000. As London has 
grown in the last decade but to per cent. 
and New York grows three times as fast, 
it will not be many years before it leads 
the world. 

& 

The London Times in its issue of May 
II gives, as its daily quotation from the 
issue of a hundred years before, a selcct- 
ed passage which began as follows: 

“On Thursday. afternoon, Malcolm Craig, 
one of the nineteen printers belonging to this 
office, who were convicted of a conspiracy to 
raise the price of wages, died in Newgate.” 
So a hundred years ago nineteen men 
were condemned to prison for a strike 
to raise their wages. We have made 
progress since then. We now have 
workmen unite in unions and strike all 
thev please, and all we attempt to do is 
to bring them with difficulty to trial if 
we think they have been exploding dyna- 
mite where their request for better wages 
is denied. 

od 

The presbyteries of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church are to have the happy 
chance to decide whether they shall re- 
move from the Confession of Faith the 
old article which seems plainly to send 
most of those to perdition who die in in- 
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fancy. But instead of simply dropping 
it the proposal is the old one to declare 
that the Holy Spirit regenerates them in 
infancy, which is something we can know 
nothing about. 


To six of the smaller and weaker white 
colleges the General Education Board 
has promised from $50,000 to $100,000 
each, or on conditions that they raise a 
considerable specified endowment; also 
about $10,000 each to seven negro 
schools, Hampton and Tuskegee includ- 
ed as usual. We are particularly pleased 
with the assignment of $130,000 for the 
very useful work of the demonstration of 
improved methods of agriculture in the 
South. 

Js 

One of the most notable events in the 
meeting of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly last week was the address by Dr. 
Jowett, now pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York. He 
perfectly captivated the Assembly by the 
simplicity, beauty and spirit of his ad- 
dress. -Many said it was the finest ad- 
dress they had ever heard, and that he 
now belongs to the country and not 
merely to the Fifth Avenue Church. 

ed 

A Philadelphia court last week did a 
righteous act in convicting a woman who 
for forty years has been making and sell- 
ing a soothing syrup for babies that con- 
tains morphine. The directions on the 
bottle allowed a dose four times as large 
as a physician would dare to give a child 
fifteen months old. It is a crime to give 
any of these soothing syrups to stop a 
child’s crying. The graveyards are filled 
with the children fed on them. 

s&s 

One of the most indecent acts we have 
lately heard of in the judicial fold was 
the presence last week of four judges of 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, a ma- 
jority of them, seated near the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives in Har- 
risburg when the bill was under debate 
to give judges a pension. Such a piece 
of indecorum might tempt one to sup- 
port a proposal for the recall of judges. 

ws 

By a heterophemous slip in a brief 
note last week we spoke of “Il Santo” as 
by D’Annunzio instead of by Fogazzaro. 








Our National Fire Waste 


In an address before the National 
Fire Protection Association last week, 
Hon. Walter L. Fisher, the new Secre- 
tary of the Interior, spoke of our waste 
of resources by fire as a national dis- 
grace. Mr. Fisher said if the Govern- 
ment should suddenly lay an annual tax 
of $2.51 on every man, woman and child 
in the United States on a promise of 
spending the money for some useful 
purpose, that promise would not avail 
against the storm of protest which would 
be aroused. Nevertheless a tax which 
in the aggregate amounts to that is being 
paid by the people of this country. It is 
the annual fire loss of the nation on its 
buildings and their contents alone. Not 
only is this property loss paid by our 
people, but in addition 1,500 persons 
annually give up their lives and 6,000 
are injured in fires. In no other direc- 
tion is our national habit of waste more 
clearly exemplified than in the compara- 


tive indifference with which we permit 


such a sacrifice. In no other civilized 
country are conditions as bad as they are 
here. 

In fighting forest fires last year 76 
men employed by the Government lost 
their lives, and nearly 5,000,000 acres of 
national forest land were burned over, 
an area greater than New Jersey, or 

Connecticut, Delaware and Rhode Island 
‘ combined. The United States Govern- 
ment is the owner of buildings worth 
$300,000,000, and is spending annually 
$20,000,000 on new buildings. It is the 
policy of the Government not to insure 
its buildings against loss by fire, but to 
reduce the fire risk. The annual premi- 
ums would amount to over $600,000, if 
insurance were carried. Calculating that 
it can take no unnecessary risks in these 
buildings, the Government, thru its scien- 
tific bureaus, has made searching investi- 
vations into the combustible character of 
materials for use in construction work, 
and these investigations have not only 
been of immense value to the Govern- 
ment, but, as their results are free to all, 
have benefited the whole country. It 





may be hoped, with active Government 
assistance, that much may be accom- 
plished in the next few years to reduce 
our enormous fire loss. 


a 


WE have received from Sylvester C. 
Dunham, president of the Travelers In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, the fol- 
lowing letter, which we are very glad to 
print: 

An editorial paragraph in THe INDEPENDENT 
of March 30th last has been brought to my 
attention. I have read your comments 
with much interest on the payment by 
The Travelers of the claim of $116,000 to 
which Mr. Carrere’s widow was entitled in 
consequence of the accident in which he lost 
his life. But it seems desirable to point out 
what I believe to be an error in the last sen- 
tence of your paragraph, in which you say, 
“Tt must be generally admitted that the double 
indemnities in contemplation when the lan- 
guage quoted was composed had reference 
solely to accidents common to steam and elec- 
tric railway transportation.” The language 
to which you refer relates to injuries suffered 
by a policyholder “while a passenger in or on 
a public conveyance provided by a common 
carrier for passenger service.” The language 
of the contract in common use up to about a 
year ago did practically limit double indem- 
nity to railway and steamship travel, but it 
was the purpose of the companies adopting 
the phraseology quoted to extend the benefits 
of the insurance beyond that limitation and 
to cover injuries sustained on other public 
conveyances, including taxicabs. The acci- 
dent to Mr. Carrere was not only within the 
purpose of the contract, but as I believe, with- 
in its terms also. To hold otherwise would 
mean that The Travelers has added a sub- 
stantial gratuity to the obligation of its con- 
tract for which no good reason could be given. 
The only ground upon which the payment 
could be made was and is that its entire 
amount was a valid obligation of the company 
which it was bound under its contract to 
recognize and satisfy. 

a 

THE fire losses in the United States 
during 1910 would pay off the total in- 
terest-bearing debt of the country in four 
years. They would pay for building the 
Panama Canal in two years. They ex- 
ceed the total cost of the army and navy 
of the United States for one year, and 
are greater than the annual expenditure 
for pensions or the annual cost of the 
United States postal service. 
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Stocks and the Steel Trade 


FoLtowinGc the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, on the 15th, in the Standard Oil 
case, the securities market at once be- 
came broad and active. 
ending on the 2oth, there was an ad- 
vance of from 3 to 6 points in the prices 
of leading stocks. The upward move- 
ment was checked on the 24th by the 
announcement of the Republic Iron and 
Steel Company that it had decided to 
reduce the selling prices of steel bars 
and to fight for such orders as might be 
within reach. This attitude of one of 
the largest companies not connected with 
the Steel Corporation was regarded as 
indicating an “open market,” such as 
was made in February, 1909, by similar 
action. Some think that speculators 
who knew what the Republic Company 
was about to do sought profit by selling 
stocks on the 23d for a decline. On that 
day one-third of the Stock Exchange 
transactions were in Steel common 
shares, which lost one point. On the 
24th there was a general reduction of 
prices. Before the close of business on 
Saturday, however, a part of the loss in 
the active list had been regained, and 
the net decline as a rule was small, Steel 
shares excepted. Of the 2,529,900 
shares sold, 655,000 had been those of 
the Steel Corporation, which were lower 
by 2 points, their loss at one time in the 
week having been nearly 5 points. No- 
table exceptions to the rule were West- 
ern Union Telegraph and American 
Beet Sugar, each of which showed a 
gain of about 4%. 

Prices made by the Republic Com- 
pany have been met by other independ- 
ents and by the Corporation. This re- 
duction may stimulate demand, which is 
now so far below the average that only 
63 per cent. of the Corporation’s capac- 
ity is employed. The complaint of the 
Republic Company was that smaller com- 
panies were selling at low figures. It 
may be expected that the iron and steel 
industry will be disturbed by aggressive 
competition for some time to come. The 
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For the week ° 


dominating influence in the Republic 
Company is that of John W. Gates, who 
is not unfamiliar with stock market 
movements. On the 27th, Mr. Gates 
testified before the House Committee 
which has set out to ascertain whether 
the Steel Corporation exists in violation 
of the Sherman Act. His testimony was 
not entirely friendly to the Corporation, 
and it was regarded with much satisfac- 
tion by those who promoted the investi- 
gation. ye 


Oil and Tobacco Shares 


StanparD Oil stock and American 
Tobacco common shares are not bought 
and sold on the New York Stock Ex- 
change.. Trading in these securities is 
confined to what is called the “curb” 
market, and the number of shares chang- 
ing hands in a week is small. It is in- 
teresting to observe that the Standard 


Oil decision had not, up to the end of 
last week, reduced the market values of 


these stocks. Standard Oil, which was 
quoted at about $680 just before the de- 
cision, has since sold at $690, and, with 
allowance for dividend, was not much 
below those figures at the end of last 
week. Following the decision, Ameri- 
can Tobacco (with another decision di- 
rectly affecting itself expected) rose 
more than 60 points, to $520, its highest © 
record, but closed last week at $481. 
This price shows an advance of nearly 
30 points. s 


....Forty-seven post offices were re- 
cently added to the list of postal savings 
depositories, making a total of 176. 

..+.lThe Treasury Department asks 
the public to bid for $50,000,000 new 
Panama Canal bonds, bearing interest at 
3 per cent., the lowest denominations 
being $100. These are the first bonds 
issued since the establishment of the na- 
tional banking system which have not 
been available as security for bank circu- 
lation, and the sale of them will show the 
rate at which the Government can bor- 
row on:an investment basis. 











